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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


If the glory of a republic, as has been 
well said, is its literature, the subject of 


a great national library ought to be one | 


of commanding interest. The Library 
of Congress is rapidly approaching, even 
if it has not already reached, the rank of 
one of the great national libraries of the 
world. Although there are fifteen libra- 


ries in Europe which’ contain more) 
books, there are few which embrace so 
large a store of modern representative 
literature, and there is but one library in 


this country which approximates it in 
the number of volumes. According to 


the last enumeration the Library of Con-, 


gress now contains a little more than 
265,000 volumes. 

It is true,indeed, that the numerical ex- 
tent ofa great library is the least import- 
ant index to its value. The great libraries 
of Italy, for example, several of which 
embrace 200,000 volumes or more, are 
chiefly repositories of classical and med- 
‘jeeval learning ; the storehouses of for- 
gotten controversies in philosophy and 
theology. Almost wholly destitute of 
modern history, science, and letters, 


they are rather literary cemeteries than | 
living contributions to the progress of, 
While the Library of the; 
United States is not exempt from trash, | 
its stores are still for the most part well | 
selected; and it has been gathered, | 


the peopie: 


under successive administrations, with | 


a view to the highest utility, and, we may 
say, with some general unity of plan. 
Three great leading features have 
been — constantly in view under its 
R 





present management. First,as it is the 
Library of the National Legislature and 
of the courts of the United States, it has 
been sought to render it complete in the 
departments of jurisprudence and po- 
liticalscience. Secondly, as our only Na- 
tional Library, the endeavor has stead- 
ily been to render it full and exhaustive 
in all that relates to our own country. 
And thirdly, as the Library must sooner 
or later become one of universal range, 
selections are constantly made of the 
best and latest publications in every de- 
partment of science and literature. No 
department has been neglected. Thus 
there are probably 25,00) volumes in 
| theology, including many rare and inter- 
esting editions of the Bible and the 
famous commentaries thereon. A com- 
plete set of the best editions of the 
Fathers forms a portion of its stores, 
and the leading writers in ecclesiastical 
history, polity, and doctrinal divinity 
are nearly all found upon its shelves. 
In the medical sciences the library has 
a fair collection, embracing perhaps 
20,000 volumes. The purchases in this 
direction have been small of late years, 
since the library of the Army Medical 
Museum, under the direction of the Sur- 
geon General, has been encouraged to a 
liberal expenditure in completing its 
stores with a view to their ultimate 
‘incorporation (when the great work of 
| the medical and surgical history of the 
“war shall have been finished) with the 
| National Library at the Capitol. 

| The historical stores of the library are 
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very rich, and are constantly being 
enlarged by the purchase of special 
works, both old and new, which may 
aid in the completion of every depart- 
ment in this most important field of 
inquiry. In a country where precedents 
are so much sought after asin our own, 
the legislative body should have at its 
command all the stores of historical in- 
formation which the literature of all 
countries can supply. 

One of the great features of this 
library, as we have said, is its wealth in 
the science of jurisprudence. The law 
department embraces upward of 40,000 
volumes, (including the international 
law,) being by far the largest law library 
in the United States, and it is said also 
superior to any one collection in Europe. 
Whole sets of the English and American 
reports are here found, and the most of 
them in duplicate. The best writers 
on the civil law, in Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and Eng- 
lish, are to be found upon its shelves, 
while nearly all the text writers in com- 
mon law and the law of nations are also 
found. This department of the library 
is located in separate apartments in the 
base of the Capitol, occupying the former 
Supreme Court room,and is free of access 
tothe barof Washington, tolawstudents, 
and to the public, although books can 
not be drawn out. In no other city of 
the country have lawyers so liberal an 
aid in the prosecution of their profes- 
sional business as is here extended to 
them free of cost by the Government. 

In political literature there are few 
works of any note which are not in the 
library. Constant attention is paid by 
the searching of catalogues and literary 
periodicals to secure all works on gov- 
ernment, and in the wide field of politi- 
cal economy and finance which the press 
of England, France, or the United 
States may produce. The legislative 


journals of most of the States and Terri- | 
tories are very well represented, and 
efforts are now made to render complete 
this important department by legislation 
in Congress and in the State legislative 


bodies. A system of international ex- 
changes has been begun, through which 
it is expected that all documents pub- 
lished by any important foreign govern- 
ment will be secured for the Library of 
Congress in exchange for our own. 

In the great field of Americana—em- 
bracing in that term all books relating 
to North and South America—this 
library is especially rich. Its first great 
accessions in this direction date from 
the acquisition of the historical library 
of the late Peter Force, of Washington, 
in 1867. Unremitting efforts have since 
been made to secure what the library 
lacks in books and documents relating 
to the discovery, settlement, history, 
statistics, politics, and resources of the 
United States and adjacent countries. 
The stores of pamphlets in these direc- 
tions which the library embraces are in- 
ealeulably rich, being unequaled by 
those of any other collection. Although 
there are yet many books to be acquired 
in various languages relating to America, 
(some of which are among the rarest 
known of early printed volumes,) still, 
the student of our country’s history will 
find his labors more largely aided by 
authorities in the Library of Congress 
than in any collection in the world ex- 
cept that of the British Museum Library. 
Many files of newspapers of the Revolu- 
tionary period and later are here found. 
Fresh attention is now being given to 
make the library more complete in those 
epitomes of American life and history, 
the daily journals from all parts of the 
country. <A subscription to two of the 
leading journals of each State, represen- 
tative of different political parties, has 
recently been authorized by the Joint 
Committee onthe Library. The histori- 
cal fiies of this great collection, valuable 
as they are in the past, will thus be ren- 
dered inecalculably more valuable for 
the future. 

Under its present management the 
Library of Congress has been made the 
department for the record of all copy- 
rights, and for the deposit of every copy- 
‘right publication which issues from the 
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press of thecountry. Formerly the Gov-; that out of the 265,000 volumes in his 
ernment library was destitute of this im- | charge more than 40,000 are now unpro- 
mense advantage, which can alone be se- | vided with shelf-room ; and although he 
cured by a legal requirement to deposit | has introduced upward of a hundred 
in thenationallibrary all publications for | wooden cases of shelves to hold the over- 
which an exclusive right to print is guar- | flow of the richly-laden alcoves, even 
anteed. Had thisimportant matter been this temporary resource is at last ex- 
thus regulated from the beginning of|hausted. The need of a new building to 
the Government, or from the first copy- | preserve and properly arrange and util- 
right act in 1790, we might now have at | ize this rich collection of books is too 
the Capitol a great library completely imperative to be postponed. 
representative of the whole product of| More than a dozen plans for a new 
the American mind in every field of | Library building have been acquired 
science and literature. For the want of | under competitive awards authorized by 
this wise provision many books have to- | the last Congress. Although none of 
tally perished, and copies of others can | these will be adopted in its entirety, yet 
be found only at enormous prices and in} a variety of designs which will prove 
the cabinets of curious collectors. | very valuable as suggestions have been 
The annual entries under the copyright | secured. As to the proper site for the 
law vary from 14,000 to 16,000, about one- | new Library building and copyright de- 
half of which are books and periodicals. | partment, opinions vary widely. Many 
All questions relating to the original are in favor of erecting a building on 
records of literary property can now be | Capitol Hill, as near to the eastern front 
answered at one central copyright office | of the Capitol as so large an edifice can 
in Washington, instead of being hope-! be located, witb due regard to architec- 
lessly scattered throughout fifty or sixty | tural proportion and effect. This would 
district clerks’ offices in the several | require the purchase of squares not now 
States and Territories, as formerly. The | in possession of the Government. There 
accessions to the Library under the ‘is astrong desire on the part of many 
eopyright law also save many thousand , to locate the new Library near the cen- 
dollars of annual appropriation in the! ter of population, say on Judiciary 
purchase of books. And the American | Square. This plan has several consider- 
scholar is for the first time sure of find- | ations in its favor, among which may be 
ing copies of all original works pub- | named the fact that it would require no 
lished since 1870 gathered and perma- | additional purchase of ground ; that it 
nently preserved for the inspection of | would be extremely central and conve- 
all, in a fire-proof national depository. | nient, on a commanding site, and in the 
This is a boon to American literature pathway of most persons who traverse 
and progress which it requires some re- | the city on their various occasions of 
flection to appreciate to its full extent. | business or pleasure. Here the Library 
The Library of Congress, thus rapidly | might be opened for the first time at 
growing during the past ten years, (hav- | night, thus supplying to the thousands 
ing numbered in 1864 less than 100,00) |of Government employees what they 
volumes,) will arrive at a wealth of nalf | have never yet enjoyed—freedom of ac- 
a million books in less than twenty years. | cess to the stores of the great Govern- 
Its constantly increasing stores have | ment Library, such as would perhaps be 
already overgrown any possible accom- | availed of with more difficulty if located 
modation for its wants within the Capi-' on Capitol Hill. Under any circum- 
tol, and committees of Congress are | stances it is proposed, we understand, 
now considering the most expedient to reserve in the Capitol a complete ref- 
method of providing for a new building ,erence library for Congress and the 
elsewhere. The Librarian has reported courts of the United States, so that the 
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question of location for the remainder | be no doubt that all possible facilities for 
and the copyright department assumes utilizing the stores of knowledge which 
less importance as regards the conve- the Library contains should be extended 


nience of Congress. However the ques- 
tion of location may be settled, there can 


to the people, consistently with the pre- 
servation and safety of the collection. 





JEREMIAH BURNS. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Effingham, N. H., November 23, 1817, 
aud died in New York city April 25, 
isi4. Although a private citizen, with- 
out aspirations for public honors, he 
was widely known throughout the State 
of New York and the country for his 
sterling traits of character, and for the 
zeal displayed in the cause of education. 


At the time of his death he was treas-_ 


urer and one of the trustees of Rutger’s 


Female College, of New York, an insti- | 


tution which ranks high as a school of 


learning. The marked traits of his char- | 
. > | 
acter were his wonderful energy and in- | 


domitable will. Once convinced that he 


was right, nothing could change his | 


convictions. 
firmly fixed as the granite rock of his 
native hills, He was ready to sacrifice 
wealth and popularity in the defense of 
a just cause or in an aggressive move- 
ment on a bad one. 
outspoken against wrong, and could tol- 


erate nothing that looked like a compro- | 
He would set his | 


mise of principle. 
strong will against the current of public 


opinion, and stand single-handed and | 


alone against a thousand, if he knew he 
was right. His thoughts were as pure 
as the mountain air he breathed in child- 


hood, and their expression as free as the | 


wind, He had that true moral courage 


which prompts the utterance of truth at | 
The rich and the poor, the, 
high and the low, the powerful and the. 
weak, were alike to him when he stood 


all times. 


in their presence. He neither courted 


the one nor shunned the other. His, 
lauguage to both was alike plain, con-| 


siderate, and bold. What he wanted to 
say he said, without stopping to ask 
whether his words were pleasing or: not. 


His principles were as, 


He was fearless and | 


| If his life had been cast among the old 
covenanters, he would have been a leader 
‘among them, inflexible, unyielding, a 
tower of strength among his friends and 
a terror among his foes. While his ene- 
‘mies rested or slept, he would have been 
‘moving or acting, so tireless were his 
energies when he bent his mind toward 
the accomplishment of an object. His 
political principles were as well detined 
jand easily understood as his religious 
ones. He loved freedom and hated op- 
pression. He believed that liberty was 
the birthright of the humblest in the 
land, and never failed to assert this 
‘right, either with his voice or pen. He 
was a Republican of the strictest sect, 
‘adhered tothe party because he believed 


,it the party of right and justice; and, 
when in the enjoyment of his bodily 
‘strength, few men equaled him in per- 
sonal devotion and labor for the cause. 
He was a citizen in the truest sense of 
ithe term, seeking no office, finding his 
highest enjoyment in the support of good 
men, and his greatest reward in their 
‘triumph. ‘lo helpa friend, to thwart an 
‘enemy, to lift up the weak and pull down 


ithe strong when sheltered behind wrong 
/and oppression, were labors of love to this 
‘earnest friend of humanity. 

As an illustration of the earnestness 
lof Mr. Burns, and the sleepless energy 
which oftentimes impelled him to labor 
for the good of others, we relate a single 
instance among many which crowded 
his eventful life. As ascrap of history 
it may have interest to some. The 
Peninsular campaign in 1862 was excit- 
ing the interest and anxiety of the coun- 
try. The tedious siege of Yorktown had 
‘ended, the sharp battle of Williamsburg 
jhad been fought, and McClellan, with 
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his magnificent army, sat down within | Mrs. Lee was the sole occupant of the 
sight of the spires of Richmond. Our/ house. She exacted a pledge from Mc- 
right rested at Mechanicsville, and the! Clellan that her house and grounds 
priacipal depot of supplies was estab-| should be protected from injury. The 
lished at White House landing, on shel dtedvie young general gave his word, 
Pamunkey river, As far as the eye could | passed the lady safely beyond his lines, 
ihe country around was barren! and immediately posted a strong guard 
Tne little that nature ;}around the house and about four or 


reach 
and fruitless, 


had lefi had been destroyed by the pres- 
ence of an army. Had a cloud of fire 
passed over the ground, its track could 
not have been more distinctly traced in 
its work of desolation than that of the 
armed foree which had passed over this 


| five acres of ground attached thereto. 
Here was an oasis in the midst of a 
| desert. The shade trees had been left 
; untouched. Their broad branches and 
— foliage shielded the green grass 
|beneath. The walks leading to the 


spot. ences were gone, green fields | house and spring were kept as tidy as if 
were converted to dust, trees had fallen, | the army was a thousand miles away 
and the few living things beyond the | You could look into this enticing spot, 
reach of man or beast had been destroyed | but the large sign posted on the fence, 
by the burning rays of the sun. Several| and the gleam of the soldier’s bayonet 
weeks had passed since the army came | beyond, warned you of the folly of try- 
insight of Richmond. The swamps of;ing to enjoy it. The writer of this 
the Chickahominy had proven a greater | sketch was standing near this guarded 
enemy than Lee’s soldiers. The hos-!inclosure when Mr. Burns approached, 
pital-boats were crowded with the sick} and suggested a walk in the grounds 
and dying. The battle of Fair Oaks had | and a personal inspection of the White 
sent to the rear its quota of wounded. | House. Heread the sign-board which 
THospital-tents were filled to their utmost | warned persons from trespassing on the 
capacity, and brave men were suffering grounds, but, climbing the fence, smil- 
and dying for want of proper surgical| ingly remarked, ‘tA Yankee always 
attention. Long trains of ambulances | goes ahead until he is stopped.” The 
were arriving daily from the front with ‘halt came at onee, and. a soldier, with 
their loads of sick—grim reminders of fixed bayonet, came moving toward ts 
the deadly fevers which had joined}as if he was about to charge a rebel 
hands with the rebels to dispute our | battery. The tall form of Mr. Burns, 
advance, The warm, muddy water of | his flowing locks and long beard, the 
the Pamunkey, used for cooking and ‘quiet smile which rested on his face, 
drinking purposes, was having its bad ; and the good-natured response which he 





effect. Bowel complaints were fright- 
fully prevalent and unusually fatal. Yet 
aclear, cool spring welled up from al- 
most the center of this barren spot. The 
suffering soldier could hear its music or 
see its sparkling waters rolling down 
the hillside into the Pamunkey, but they 
could not drink from the cooling foun- 
tain. 
spring, not to protect it from injury, but 
to keep it from the use of Union sol- 
diers. The spring belonged to the White 
House, the former residence of Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee, of the rebelarmy. When 
McClellan took possession of this place 


XUM 


Federal bayonets guarded this) 


;made to the salutation, effectually dis- 
armed the soldier and assured us of a 
' peaceful reception. The guard told us 
his orders were strict, that we must go 
| back, but consented to eall his sergeant 
| to further consider the matter. When 
| this official arrived we were seated under 
‘one of the shade trees, with the guard 
a complete captive to the views on rebe! 
| property expressed by Mr. Burns. The 
| sergeant at once demanded a pass. Mr, 
Burns quietly took from his pocket a 
;paper and handed it to him, The ser- 
geant read it slowly, turned it over ani! 


| Ae ; ae 
Pover, and, handing it back, said, ‘* That 
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isn’t worth a d—n here without Colonel Official 5 “S but we’ve heard that said so 
Ingals’ indorsement,’”? (Colonel Ingals | often that it don’t amount to much with 
was at that time commandant of the, us.’’ 
post.) The paper read: ‘** This willpass; ‘* But you never heard me say it,’’ said 
Mr. Jeremiah Burns anywhere within; Mr. Burns, with an emphasis which im- 
the Union lines. Edwin M. Stanton, pressed the guard with the earnestness 
Secretary of War.” ‘Are not these of the man before them, 
grounds within the Union lines ?”? asked | That very evening Mr. Burns started 
Mr. Burns, ‘‘ and does not the authority | for Washington to secure the fuliillment 
of the Sccretary of War include this of the promise made. Without personal 
property ?”’ | Knowledge of how he proceeded at the 
** Not exactly,’’ replied the sergeant. | capital, we give thestatement as related 
“You see these grounds are under spe-; by others. While walking up Pennsyl- 
cial protection. They are guarded by |v vania avenue, toward the White House, 
orders from General McClellan, and we he met an old friend who shared the 
don’t care ad—n for any pass that don’t | | confidence of Mr. Lincolu. He told him 
come from him or Colonel Ingals. Ij the nature of his errand. The gentle- 
guess if you go over to the Colonel’s; man sympathized with the movement, 
quarters he’ll fix that paper all rightfor | and agreed to go with him to see the 
us here.”’ | President. The two started, and on 
‘*Well, boys, you are all right in car-'| their way meta third party, who readily 
rying out your orders. I admire a sol-! consented toserve upon the self-appoint- 
dier that knows how to obey, but don’t | ed committee. The trio were soon in 
you think its a little hard on loyal men ; the East room of the White House. As 
to stand guard over rebel property and it was late in the afternoon, they were 
turn loyal men off when they attempt to | afraid a refusal would be the response to 
walk over it ?” ‘the cards sent in. But in a few mo- 
*“* Yes, we do,” said the soldier; ‘‘it ments Mr. Lincoln came in. ‘The tre- 
goes agin the grain; but you know we mendous pressure of public business had 
aint running the army, and can’t have nettled his usual good nature. He looked 
things just as we want them.”’ | fatigued ; he spoke sharp and with econ- 
‘You don’t think it right to see your , siderable irritation in his tone. He lis- 
sick comrades out in that blazing sun | tened to the statements made, and, be- 
when these shade trees could afford! fore they were finished, abruptly said 
them shelter, or forced to drink this) ‘tI suppose that not one of you think 
dirty water of the river, while this cool) General McClellan fit to command an 
spring isrunning unused, do you ??’said| army.” Two were friendiy with the 
Mr. Burns, showing some feeling in bis General, and so expressed themselves. 
words. | ' Mr. Burns was the last to speak. ‘* Well, 
* Well, you bet we don’t; but then! Mr. President, as we have not volun- 
we can’t help ourselves. McClellan gave | teered but you have invited our opinion 
his word as a soldier that no harm should | of General McClellan, I, for one, do not 
come to this place, and he is boss around | think him fit to command an army.” 
here, you know.”’ | Then, assuming the aggressive, he con- 
After a long talk with the guards, Mr. | tinued: * But, Mr. President, this is not 
Burns, turning to leave, said to the ser-/a question of military fitness; it is 
geant: ‘I think your unpleasant duties simply a question of humanity, and as 
here will soon end. In less than forty-| such you must pass upon it.”? He then 
eight hours [’ll have that house and) related to the President what he had 
these grounds opened for hospital pur-| witnessed, the sense of humility expe- 
poses.”’ rienced at seeing Union sentinels guard- 
‘I just wish you could,” said the. ing rebel grounds that were needed for 
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our sick and wounded, and asked Mr. 
Lincoln if he was willing to see so great 
a wrong continued. 

The question of humanity touched a 
tender spot in Mr. Lincoln’s nature. His 
face lightened up and looked less weary, 
still he was fain to undo an order of his 
leading general. He said he had heard 
very often of this business, and he had 
made inquiries respecting the capacity 
of the White House, and was assured 
that it could not accommodate over a 
dozen sick soldiers. Mr. Burns had an- 
ticipated this objection, and drawing 
from his pocket a rough plan of the house 
with the size of its rooms, he called the 
President’s attention to its capacity to| 
afford, with a few slight alterations, | 
substantial relief. Then he showed how | 
many tents could be placed on the 
grounds, ane again urged the necessity 
of the spring water for the use of the 
post. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Lin- | 
coln, as if he had made up his mind, ‘‘you 
get Stanton to issue this order and I’ll 
approve it.” The party thanked the 








President and withdrew. It being after 
office hours, a suggestion was made to| 
defer further action until morning. | 
‘*No!’? said Mr. Burns, ‘* we must see 
the Secretary to-night for I want to be| 
on my way back before morning.’’? Soa} 
call was made at the Secretary’s house. | 
They found him engaged in looking over | 


public documents, for this tireless war 
minister enjoyed little exemption from | 
official labors. | 

He greeted them kindly, listened to} 
their statement of the case, and the re- 
sult of their interview with the Presi-| 
dent. ‘ Certainly I’ll issue the order, 1| 
have always thought the guarding of | 
that property wrong,” said Mr. Stanton | 
with emphasis in both manner and tone. | 
“ Callat my office to-morrow, gentlemen, | 
and Ill see that it is issued.’? Most men | 
would have been satisfied with this and, 
retired. Not so Mr. Burns. He laid his | 
hand on the Secretary’s shoulder and) 


said impressively: ‘* Write it now, Mr. | 


fore to-morrow night. This is an order 


for justice and humanity, and admits of 
no delay.” 

The words had their effect, the order 
was written, handed to Mr. Burns, and 
in less than an hour it received the ap- 
proval of the President with the good- 
natured remark, ‘‘if General McClellan 
has made a promise to Colonel Lee 
which he can not break, I -will break it 
for him.” The Washington Zcpublican 
of the next day had the following item : 

Mr. Burns, editor of the Yonkers 
Clarion, started for White House land- 
ing last night with the oflicial order of 
Secretary Stanton, throwing open the 
grounds and house of Colonel Lee to the 
hundreds of sick and wounded who here- 
tofore have laid in negro huts, in open 
cars, and on the ground. 

We were at the landing when the mail 
boat arrived from Fortress Monroe. 
First to touch the shore was Mr. Burns, 
his face announcing the success of his 
mission before his lips were opened to 
tell it. A shake of the hand, an assurance 
that he had ‘the right order from the 
right man,”’ and he was off on a supply 
train for the headquarters of ‘ Little 
Mac.” Thenext morning the guard was 
removed from Fitzhugh Lee’s property, 
preparations for the accommodation of 
the sick and wounded were commenced, 


| afew shade trees close to the porches 


were cut down, and the refreshing wa- 
ter from the crystal spring became the 
common property of all. Justice had 
triumphed over a mistaken policy, but 
its victory was short lived. The sick 
were doomed to be denied this newly- 
found comfort. A few days after the 
order had been received and before the 
house had been fitted for hospital pur- 
poses, Jackson came down on our right 
at Mechaniesville, a stubborn resistance 
met his advance, but the weight of the 
rebel force drove us back, and McClellan 
refusing to reinforce the right, left no 
other alternative but an abandonment of 
White House landing as the base of 
supplies. The toreh was applied to huge 
piles of provisions, the new bridge across 





Secretary, and make me its bearer, and I) the Pamunkey, intended for the use of 
will deliver it to General McClellan be-; the railroad that was to connect West 
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Point, at the head of the York, with the 
front, was fired ina dozen places, Joco- 
motives, with loaded cars, were sent 
over the burning pile and went crashing 
into the water below, the little tugs with 
long lines of vessels in tow crept scream- 
ing down the river, the shouts of excited 
men, the explosion of cartridges, and 
the fierce confusion among the soldiers 
and darkies as they fled from the doomed 
place made up a scene of mingled 
grandeur and terror. High above the 
clouds of smoke which rolled from the 
post shot the lurid flames of the White 
House. Built of Georgia pine it burned 
like so much pitch, and to many who 
gazed upon it its destruction was the, 
sign of retributive justice, the punish- | 
ment exacted by the higher law for the | 
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transgression of its owner. The aban- 
donment of this post by McClellan, the 
destruction of millions of money in the 
shape of provisions and ordnance, the 
hazardous change of front of the army 
of the Potomac in face of the enemy 
have given rise to many severe criticisms 
on the conduct of this portion of his 
campaign against Richmond. 

Is it possible that a change of base so 
disastrous, and which many military 
men have failed to approve or to justify 
as in accordance with military science, 
had its inception in a heart soured by 
an order to revoke a pledge made to a 
woman, and in the chagrin of a gene- 
ral whose words of command could no 
longer keep loyal feet from treading the 
ground of distinguished rebels. 
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Hon. O. D. Conger, of Michigan, who 
is one of the most able and indefatigable 
defenders of Western interests, and 
whose position on the Committee of 
Commerce has enabled him to exert a 
controlling influence upon river and 
harbor improvement measures, made 
recently a few remarks, giving a concise 
and interesting history of the difticulties 
that are encountered to secure a sutli- | 
cient depth of water for ocean vessels at 
the mouths of the Mississippiriver. As 
this is one of the four great routes to the 
ocean in which the entire country is in- 
terested, we give the most relevant por- 
tions of his speech: 

Mr. CONGER. [ask the attention of 
the House for a few moments upon this 
subject, and then I will yield to others 
who may wish to express their views. 

In my opinion there has been no ques- 
tion of such importance before this 
House to the interests of the Western 
and Southern people as the one now 
pending. The valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries is a great empire. It 
represents and will represent forever the 
great central region of our country. AH 
its industries, all its interests, center 
there; and all its diversified industries 
will flow out from it to the East and, 


West, the North and South, as from the 
great mart of the nation. 

This is no new question presented to 
the Congress of the United Siaies. It 
has been the subject of contemplation 
in all the Congresses heretofore since 
the commencement of the Government. 
I have not the time, nor have I the 
strength this afternoon, to follow out 
this subject as it has been presented 
fromthe beginning. I desire tosay ouly 
that the Government, year by year, 
almost every year since 1824, has ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in keeping open the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river. Heretofore they have always 
failed to make a channel for the trans- 
portation of the products of the Missis- 
sippi valley. In the opinion of all engi- 


|neers, whether they belong to the army 


or are in civil life, the present plan has 
failed, and always will fail. to keep an 
open channel to the Gulf and thence to 
the ocean. There has been expended 
between four and five million dollars in 
the effort to open and keep open the 
mouths of the Mississippi river. ‘They 
were temporary expedients, and have 
always been held to be such, 

The work of a month, the work of six 
months, the work of a year, tlie work of 
two years, the result of any greater or 
less expenditure of time and !tabor. are 
and always have been. under the present 
temporizing system, liable to be swept 
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away by any one hurricane, by any one | | the committee and by gentlemen inter- 
evclone of the Gulf. Thus the whole ested in the subject. [refer the House 
bar may be changed in a day or iwo to that report—whieh f have not now 
days, ai dall the work previously done | ime to dwell upon in dei iil—for further 
must be repeated. liuformation on this subject. 

What is the present system which _ The Committee on Commerce during 
been followed for so many years by the) the ‘last session of Congress found itselé 
Government ? Itis by means of dredges. | so overwhelmed with bus! ness in looking 
or at present by means of a revolving! after the interior waters of the Siates— 
serew worked by machinery, to stir aj the harbors. the entrances to harbors, 
little space in the vast mouth of the! and other questions of commerce coming 
Mississippi and roil the water so that! before them—that they requesied the 
the current on those days when it is appointment of some other comumitiee to 
strong enough may carry out this raised | take charge of this question of opening 
deposit into the deeper places in the} water communication by meuns of arti- 
Gulf. That is all, no more, no less ; the} ficial canals. Hence this matier was 
work of a little fluttering wheel to stir | ‘referred at the opening of this session to 
up the deposits, trusting them to the | the Committee on Railways and Canals. 
current of the river, sometimes great | | | And I believe that that committee, hav- 
and sometimes small, and sometimes | ing called before them the more distin- 
with the incoming tide no current at/ guished engineers of the country. both 
all, to earry out this deposit which is | civil and military; having called before 
made there, as has been shown to the|them representatives of chambers of 
House, by thousands and thousands of|commerce, of boards of trade, people 
square feet every day. from all parts of the West and South, 

This process, then, must be given up. | and intelligent men from near and far, 
It is too expensive and it is entirely in-| have given this subject more consider ae 
adequate, The wants of millions of | tion than the Committee on Commerce 
people require a better remedy. The;had time or couid give to it if it had 
demand of the nation is for some more} been left to them, and have done their 
efficient work. We have expended on! work wellin gathering together the in- 
the Mississippi and its tributaries over | formation to lay before this House. But 
$17,000,000 to make it navigable for the | to-day that Committee finds itself, as 
already vast commerce of the Mississippi] the Committee on Commerce his tre- 
Valley; yet, though we improve the) quently found itself during the Just.tive 
tributaries, though we make the Missis- | years, unable to determine what »artic- 
sippi river more readily navigable, the | ular system to adopt, although all are 
bars at its mouth as effectually close | agreed as to the vast importance io the 
the commerce of that river to the world | United States and to the valley of the 
as if there were no mouth there, practi-| Mississippi of devising some plan of re- 
cally. moving the obstacles to the commerce 

That is the problem which we are} of that vast empire ; and they now come 
called upon to consider ; thatis the prob-| before the House, as the Commiitee on 
lem which the Committee on Commerce | Commerce have frequently done, with a 
during the five years [ have had the honor | divided force and with different plans. 
to be one of its members has tried to I regret this most sincerely. So long 
master. Last year that committee made | ago as 1870, in considering the question 
a very elaborate report, which is printed | of the policy of the Government in re- 
and 1s now within the reach of members, | gard to the improvement not only of the 
in favor of a new system for opening | Mississippi, but in regard to every river 
that river. The committee then pointed | and harbor in the United States. 1 iook 
out what seemed to them the least ex-| occasion to state to the House my views 
pevsive. the surest, and the most sue-|}on the vast importance of opening the 
cessful way of accomplishing that pur- | mouth of the Mississippi to the com- 
pose—the construction of a canal near| merece of the world. I expressed my 
Fort Saint Philip. The arguments in|} hope then that it would bespeedily done; 
favor of that plan, together with itsne-}and yet to-day, with the little funnel 
cessity, will all be found in that report} which whirls and whirls at the end of 
ot the Committee on Commerce. I will| our steamboats stirring the mud merely 
not dwell upon them. The considera-|in one or the other of the channels. we 
tions demanding such an improvement | are apparently no nearer the solution of 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, through | this question than we were then or than 
one of its channels or by a canal, were! we were fifty years ago. 
collected with great care by members of | The mouth of the Mississippi river is 
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unlike the mouth of any other river upon 
the face of the globe as regards its im- 
mense deposits of earthy matter,amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of square 
miles, a thousand feet deep. The delta 
of the Nile, which has given its name to 
this special formation, is insignificant 
compared with that of the Mississippi 
river. I do not know how far up it was 
an open sea once; but those who are 
familiar with it know where the solid 
banks commence and where the vast 
alluvium spreads out that makes States 
now, spreading across Louisiana and 
Texas and into Alabama and into Ar- 
kansas, making a great territory, which 
was once a gulf, but which is now dry 
land. For ages that process of filling up 
the mouth of the Mississippi, not the 
little paltry mouths that we speak of to- 
day, but that vast arm of the sea, as 
large almost as the rest of the Gulf of 
Mexico, has been going on. 

Why, sir, it is within a near period 
geologically that the waters of the great 
lakes passed out into the Mississippi. I 
can look from my own home and I ean 
see the banks of the Saint Clair river, 
where, if a dam could be piaced across it 
now eighteen feet high, or at the most 
twenty feet above the surface of the 
river, there would no water pass down 
into Lake Erie. and none from there into 
the Niagara. The time was and is al- 
most now whena boat would have passed 
trom Lake Michigan into the waters of 
the Mississippi. The whole vast lake 
region, ay, even the Hudson Bay region 
itself, was once tributary to the waters 
which flow down the Mississippi Valley 
to the Gulf and to the ocean. 

But it has filled up by carrying down 
the vast thousands of acres of land from 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. This 
has filled up that great arm of the Gulf 
for perhaps a hundred miles above New 
Orleans. I will not state exactly how 
far, but this delta of the Mississippi has 
been filled up by carrying on and on these 
deposits through successive ages until it 
has formed land enough for an empire 
there, and it is still moving onward and 
onward toward the Antilles. Since the 
first report that was made on this sub- 
ject the mouths of the Mississippi have 
advanced ten or fifteen miles. Now, this 
has been the work of nature, and gentle- 
men can see what they will have to con- 
tend with in meeting the requirements 
of engineering there, when they remem- 
ber that that vast empire of earth has 
been deposited at the mouths of this 
river, and is being deposited ever day as 
it has been for the last thousand years. 





Who shall solve this problem in a mo- 
ment ? What engineer can go over that 
vast field, over this vast river carrying 
down in solution and sweeping from its 
bottom enough to make a county in a 
day? Whoshall solve the engineering 
problem in a day and escape criticism ? 
It never has been done successfully, and 
if solved at all it must be by experience 
joined with knowledge. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not dwell 
upon the facts connected with this sub- 
ject any further, nor do I desire to go 
further. The facts I have stated show, 
as was said by a gentleman who preceded 
me, that we should work in some man- 
ner with nature, which makes these vast 
deposits. But the question is, how shall 
we work with nature and in what direc- 
tion shall we have the advantage of the 
operations of nature? I admit that if 
there was a strong current in either di- 
rection sweeping past the delta of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which carried 
off this immense deposit as it comes out 
into the gulf as there is at the deita of 
the Danube, the solution of the question 
would be much easier than it is. But 
let any man take the map of Louisiana, 
and the map of the Mississippi, and see 
its progress from where it left the high- 
lands to its mouth and he need not have 
an engineer to tell him that there never 
was a littoral current. There never has 
been such a current atall. If there had 
this vast deposit would have been either 
to the right or to the left of its mouth. 
If there had been, of course, it would 
have made a corresponding channel 
which would have kept its course 
through the deposit. But the general 
direction of the current has been onward 
and onward continually a little east of 
south. That is its direction to-day. Is- 
lands have been formed ; territory large 
enough for States has been formed, by 
the onward course of the Mississippi, 
through the vast alluvial plains which 
would have been changed by a littoral 
current, while the channel 6f the river 
has been generally in one direction. It 
needs no engineer with a drag in the 
water to tell where the current has been 
for ages past and where it is to-day. 

Now I call the attention of the gentle- 
men of the House to the map accom- 
panying the report of the engineers, 
showing the progress of the shoal water 
in this delta of the Mississippi. Since 
1888 this deposit has gone on from the 
edge where it broke off into deep water, 
and between two and a half and three 
miles of the whole bar, as it is called, 
has advanced before the deep current 
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and has spread out sideways and in 
front toward Cuba. Since the survey, 
which was well made in 1888, it has ad- 
vanced nearly three miles, not right at 
the mouth of the river, but the whole 
vast bank of deposit has been spread for- 
ward. It goes forward at the rate of 
four hundred and seventy feet a year. 
And more than this, where the water is 
five hundred feet deep there are ridges 
like the ridges of mountains forming all 
the while, which rise and rise until they 
are within fourteen or fifteen feet of the 
surface and the valleys between them 
fillup. That is the result of the deposit 
there. 

Now, this filling up is progressing at 
the rate [ have stated, and all these cir- 
cumstances have to be taken into ac- 
count when we would solve the question 
of an open mouth to the Mississippi. O, 
if there was a rocky coast there ; if there 
were jetties made there by nature which 
would hold the water of the river in one 
or two channels, which would earry it 
into the Gulf where the water is deep, 
then there would be no difficulty in hav- 
ing an open mouth to the river. 

Now, as no one disputes the general 
facts in regard to this matter, let gen- 
tlemen of this House consider the char- 
acter of the mouth of this river, the soft 
alluvial soil constantly forming there 
and constantly swayed by the great hur- 
ricanes and cyclones of the Gulf bearing 
up against these channels. All of these 
things, about which I have not time to 


speak in detail, must be considered by 


every intelligent man in this House be- 
fore he can settle a question of this kind 
to any certainty. It must be examined 
by engineers, and therefore I say it is 
not only unkind but unmanly to attack 
an engineer who brings study and inves- 
tigation to the solving of this problem, 
even if he does not agree with the views 
of others who look at it from a different 
or contrary direction. 

I will not talk of the probability of 
success of the jetty plan. I have myself 
no doubt that with a sufficient expendi- 
ture of money for building jetties, which 
are but artificial banks for the river, 
you may accomplish a suecess. I have 
no doubt that a channel may be made, 
if the jetties extend back toward the 
higher land far enough to throw the 
current between them, as if they were 
the river banks, and keep the channel 
scoured out so as to secure twenty, 
thirty, or fifty feet of water if neces- 
sary. 

1 have also no doubt that if those jet- 
ties were constructed the very concen- 
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tration of the water bet ween the jetties, 
if they should be made strong enoueh 
to stand there against the hurvicanes— 
}and I believe they might be madesirong 
‘enough to withstand them—ilhe concen- 
tration of water in the channels bet ween 
the jetties would carry a larger amount 
of deposit toward the mouth of the river 
and increase still faster the formation of 
the bed of alluvial soil at the mouth and 
in the Gulf. I have no doubt. and [ 
think no one doubts, that in anv event 
the system of jettying must be carried 
forward year by year, at a greater or less 
expense. in order to secure the necessary 
depth of waterin the channel. I believe 
that is a fair, honest statement of the 
matter, one which from my investiga- 
tion of the matter I can not gainsay. 
How much that expenditure may be no 
one can tell. Men may risk their judg- 
ment upon the matter; men may under- 
take, or be willing to undertake, the 
forming of these jetties with their knowl- 
edge of engineering, may be willing to 
undertake them for a given sum. But 
I venture to say that no man, unless he 
knows thatthe Almighty with His strong 
hand will withhold the hurricane and 
stop the cyclone from beating across the 
mouth of the Mississippi river, can tell, 
or dare venture to tell, how soon any 
work of man may be swept off into the 
Gulf and rendered useless. 

But there is a point where if it be 





only temporary—and by that I mean the 
lifetime of those who hear me—there is 
a point where no one will dispute the 
practicability of making a safe and suf- 
ficient passage from the deep water of 
the river to the deep water of the Gulf. 
Thesame process which has piled up this 
earth brought down by the Mississippi 
into dry land from which Stites have 
been formed, has made islands further 
out into the Gulf, which area protection 
to Breton bay, some forty miles up the 
river, Where there are some three or 
four miles of dry land between the deep 
water of the river and the deep water of 
the Gulf. 

Mr. SMITH, of Ohio. How deep is 
the water of the Gulf at that point ? 

Mr. CONGER. I am informed that 
in its shoalest place it is some six or 
seven fathoms in depth, deep enough for 
all the wants of commerce. 

Mr. HURLBURT. Youdonot mean 
in the Gulf ? 





Mr. CONGER. I mean in Breton 
bay. 

a HURLBUT. It is thirty-five feet 
the 

i. /CONGER. There may be places 
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where it is thirty-five feet ; I will not 
dispute that. But in the present state 
of navigation thirty-five feet is all that 
is necessary. Of course it is not all an 
even bottom 3 it has its channels. 
not filling up, however. because the 
mouths of the river have passed on below 
for forty miles with land intervening, 
where the river flows out with all its de- 
posits into the Galf beyond. Breton 


bav is secluded from the general action | 


of the hurricanes and storms of the Gulf 
by Breton and other islands. 
itself a harbor large enough for all the 
commerce that would ever seek entrance 
there. There is a strip of land three or 
four miles wide, but it shoals offinto the 
Gulf, so that to build the canal there 
would require some seven miles of canal- | 
ling to secure twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight feet of water. “What is the char- 
acter of this deposit ? It is sutliciently 
firin now to make firm land. But whether 
there be quicksands there which would 
obstruct the building of a canal is a 
question which engineers have not de- 
termined. 
mity be, it is not disputed but what they 
miv be overcome, and a canal construct- 
ed seven miles long fromthe river. where 
the water is one hundred and fifty feet 
deep. to the bay, where the water is 
thiriy-tive feet deep in the shoalest 
places. The general difference between 
the water-level in the river and in the 
Gulf T think is only two or three feet in 
ordinary stages of water. 

[Here the hammer feli.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. 


It is. 


It has} 


Whatever difficulties there 


ORR.) time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONGER. Ihave but a word or 
two more to say on this subject. 

Several MEMBERS, Go on. 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not wish to oe- 
cupy other gentlemen’s time. 

The SPEAKE Riots mpore. If there 
be no objection the gentleman ‘from 
Michigan {Mr. CONGER] will proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONGER. Lask gentlemen to con- 
sider this fact: that at the point pro- 
posed, or some point near Fort Saint 
Philip, a canai seven miles long ean be 
made for a moderate sum—a canal by 
means of which vesselsof largest draught 
coming into any one of our ports can 
euter and pass out of the Mississippi. 
This can be done ata moderate expense, 
Again, this is a very great distance 
nearer for all the eastern trade of the 
United States—the ocean trade—than 
the communication by the mouth. Mak- 


The gentleman’s 


‘ing use of the mouth you have to go 


forty miles, then pass around the shoals 
and get back almost in a line with the 
eastern trade, making a difference of 
perhaps one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles. At the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi, v whether there be any jetties 
there or not, there is no harbor. No 
vessel can lie there. Vessels must lie 
off and on until the wind permits them 
_to make an entrance. But at Breton 
ibay they can run into asafe harbor, and 
, be there ready to go out or come in. 
iT hey can enter the canal in almost any 
stage of wind or water. 





SOURCES 


When the people of Maine were in 
formed by the census that their popula- 
tion had actually decreased from 628,279 
in 1860 to 626,915 in 1870 they were star- 
tled from their slumbers, and after fully 
realizing the situation immediately re- 
solved to make a new start in life and 
material progress. It is true that a de- 
crease of 1,364 in numbers during a sin- 
gle decade, in which many of her best 
citizens sacrificed their lives for their 


country, need not be a cause for alarm. | 


Yet the people felt that emigration to 
the great prairies and fertile fields of the 
newer Western States was making seri- 
ous inroads upon the population and re- 
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tarding the general advancement of the 
State. Once aroused, the State govern- 
ment, railroad corporations, and manu- 
facturing and mining companies deter- 
mined to adopt a new policy. The re- 
sult is already prominently visible, as 
the reader will admit before reaching 
the last page of this brief and somewhat 
imperfect sketch of the good old Pine 
Tree State in reference to its recently 
changed industrial aspect. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE. 
Maine was formed by taking a gener- 
ous slice out of the old Bay State by act 
of March, 1820, to take effect on the 15th 
day of the same month, at which time 
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Maine was adopted, not as a Territory, of the State: And just here we must 
but as a State, with a population of note the fact—in itself evidence of en- 
298.269. That portion of the State west terprise—of the recent publication of a 
of the river Kennebee and north of a) earefully-compiled volume of 454 pages 
right line connecting a point on that! on the Wealth and dndustry of Maine. It 
river, 120 miles from its mouth, with a| was prepared almost single-handed by 
point an equal distance from the mouth} W. E. 8. Whitman, under legislative 
of the Piscataqua river, and in the gen-/| authority, with inadequate power to 
eral direction of that river projected’) command statistical returns, and with- 
northerly, appears never to have been out funds appropriated to pay for the 
within the old British Province of | necessary clerical labor to work up, col- 
Main(e) or of Massachusetts Bay, or in late, and classify the returns when re- 
the State of Massachusetts. If so, the! ceived. He has done well, however, un- 
title to this tract of land was vested! der these formidable adverse circum- 
directly in the United States by the stances, and has presented the figures 
treaty of 1783.—(Census of 1870. Popu-| and facts so clearly, and in the main 
lation and Social Statistics. Page 583.) | correctly, in reference to the resources 

England and the United States at a and industries of the State, that capital 
later date were unable to agree as to the | and enterprise can not fail to be tempted 
boundary between Maine and New to its forests, ship yards, granite, mar- 
Brunswick, and became somewnat ex- ble and slate quarries, iron mines, fish- 
cited over the matter. Finally, in 1842, | eries, and fertile acres. ‘he State sta- 
the Ashburton treaty was agreed upon, ! tistician, after an impartial examination 
which our good Northern neighbors of his returns, makes this record, which 
have ever since tried to make themselves | THE REPUBLIC can with great propriety 
believe robbed New Brunswick of a large and does most fully indorse. He says: 
slice of its most fertile and valuable ter-, ‘It is evident that Maine has entered 
ritory. We confess to no such opinion, | Won a new Wo = _ ear et eda to tin 
The frst article of the treaty is clear on SImGETSTU, Woudetti progress has been 
that point. We read: favorable for the establishment of man- 

“It is hereby agreed and declared that Ulacturing enterprises. New enterprises 
the line of boundary shall be as follows; ave been brought into existence, the 
Beginning at the Monument at the Volume of capital has been increased, 
source of the river St. Croix, as desig- together with the value of products of 
nated and ayreed to by the commissioners | #Usan skill. Our water power has been 
under the fifth article of the treaty of 1794, more appreciated than ever, while our 
between the Governments of Great Brit-) Population has been increased, and our 
ain and the United States; thence north, People have been favored, as a general 
following the exploring line run and) thing, with generous harvests,” 
marked by the surveyors of the two Govern-| Aided by the labors of Mr. Whitman, 
ments in the years 1817 and 1818, under! supplemented by additional facts from 
ee ee “ace | other sources, a brief detail of Some of 
John and to the middle of the channel the more prominent industries and 
thereof; thence up the middle of the! sources of wealth in Maine will now be 
main channel of spid river St. John to! presented, commencing with 
the mouth of the river St. Frances; | 
thence up the middle of the channel of |THE REVIVAL OF THE SHIP-BUILDING 
— river St. fg eee and of the lakes | INTERESTS, 

vr “a ‘ . a 

the lake Polienegamook; thence south- | ,, T° State statistician, on page xx of 
westerly in a straight line to a point on the introduction to his book, remarks 








the northwestern branch of the river St, | that ‘‘within the past year ship-building 
John,’ &e. | has completely revived from the prostra- 
RESOURCES AND ENTERPRISE. }tion occasioned by the rebellion, and 
Now to the resources and industries | that industry has entered upon such an 
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era of prosperity that Maine, which 
heretofore has built one-chird of the ton- 
nage of the country, now bids fair to 
muke a larger contribution than ever.” 

The following table shows the amount 
of tonnage built from January 1, 1875, to 
January 1, 1Si4: 














| 
Rig. | No. | Tonnage. 

SiNPSiacccscaicces,| GO 1 D4eos4i 
Bark coares weeneneese| «23 | 14.94.04 
Barkeniines..........| 2 | TAT 
STM S viol i cosy neeeseaeees | 24 | 4ADN07.0! 
Schouers vee Baskons | 206 | 2,459.11 
SiOONS ... <.2. | 8 t.b5 
Barvees ay | vvs.0L 
Sceaine) | 1416.15 
Viopelie 6.96 

Boal ...c32 2 ns 89,817.17 





The aggregate value of these vessels 
amounts to £5.599.050. This is a large 
increase over 1872, and not far behind 
the aggregates in the years of Maine’s 
greatest prosperity in this industry. 

A DANGEROUS DISTURBING ELEMENT 
VYHREATENED, 
Tf it be true, as intimated, that it is 


/our 
| dream of such a scheme as the registry 
‘of cheap and cheaply built foreign ships 
‘in the United States, when he wrote, 


plete.”?) Shall it again be disturbed or 
broken up, and ithe busy hum of the 
workman’s axe be beard only bevond the 
boundary ? We ean not blame our nei¢h- 
bors if they succeed in this project. We 
shall rather give them credit for the most 
success(ul piece of diplomacy ever prac- 
ticed upon this continent. But we 


' should not eare to bein the official shoes 


of those who may be instrumental in 
thus bartering away the people’s pros- 
perity for a bunch of garlic. The State 
statistician, Mr. Whitman, says, page 
Xxx: “The present result is full of 
cheering omens for the future.” If 
writing now, what would he think of the 
threatened ‘‘omens’’? of closed ship 
yards and an exodus of ship carpenters 
across the border into the ship yards of 
Northern cousins? He did not 


same page, that *‘ There is every indi- 
cation that our ship building industry 
has been restored to a permanent basis, 


‘and that Maine this year (1873) contri- 


butes to the mereantile marine of the 


{country alargeramount of tonnage than 


contemplated to inflict a free trade reci- | 


procity treaty upon the United States 
and admit Canadian built vessels to reg- 
ister in this country, the ship-building 


interests of Maine and the Union will | 
receive a blow from which they can not | 


recover until the wages paid to ship ciar- 
penters in that State and in all the ship- 
building States are reduced to the pit- 
tance paid to similar workmen in the 
Provinces of the Dominion. Buta few 
months would elapse, after the passage 


of a treaty containing such a provision, |" ~ ‘ 2 ‘ 
before the orders from United States |i" Bangor and shipped off each year since 


merchants for new vessels would be 


transferred from our master builders to | 


those of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. E. Island, and the lake 
ports in Ontario. Mr. Whitman asserts, 


page XXIX, that, ‘It may be said that | 1868... 
the revival of ship building in this State, | 1869... 
with the present year, is made com- | 1870........ 


isuperior.” 


any ollier State, producing sailing ves- 
sels equal to any afloat, and sumetimes 
Pause, gentlemen, before 
you sacrilice this industry. 

THE FOREST PRODUCTS OF MAINE. 

Maine is a great lumber producing 
State, and that industry is prosecuted 
wilh an economy and success that has 
afforded renumerative returus. Port- 


‘Jand and Bangor are shipping ports in 
| which the business done in lumber each 
'season is simply immense. Take in illus- 
tration the amount of lumber surveyed 


the close of the war : 





Years, Total feet. 
 caawiniun ee 
1866 . 237,147,606 
1867. 203,483,358 
eT ee 

seseseeee 190,840,908 





ve seevee 202,014,192 
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Years. Total feet.| 4557292 2 <2 2 
IST esse ssseseeseeerseee coveee sonveeeee 227,491,675) $2 255224 24 2 | 
NOW ies wooseeessesees ssosoees ooeveres 246,458,649| BB BASSAS ASSE: on | 
OTTO: | Z weeg: & : 

The United States census for 8170 Pi: ag “ gi | 
gives the following as the number of saw : Pp ¢ | 
mills, lumber cut, &c., in Maine during | 
the previous year : F | 
Number of saw mills............. 1,099 No. acres in | 
Steam power, (horse)............. 3,213 payee 
Water power, (horse)............ 38,898 |- " —_ 
Capital, (dollars).................. 6,614,875 ; | 
Long lumber manufactured, iy Nerina 

CN eee Hetines caneas sevateasncse CORNET AOD | 
Short lumber, about, (feet)..... 72,405,000 > z as 
Hands employed........... secsseee 8,506 3 | id, sailed a 
Wages paid, (dollars)............ 2,449,132 = ioial area. 


Value of production, (dollars) 11,395,747 


The Portland manufacturers own 
mills at a distance, some of them out of 
the State and even out of the Union, 
and the product is frequently shipped 
from these foreign mills to foreign mar- 
kets. 

The largest amount of capital invested 
in the manufacture of lumber is in Pe- 
nobscot county, where it reaches 
$2,000,000; Washington county ranks 
next, the amount being about $1,500,000; 
Hancock county, $700,000; Kennebec 
county, $600,000; Piscataqua county, 
$50,000, &c. The total annual product 
of cut lumber is between six and seven 
hundred million feet, valued at eleven 
to twelve million dollars! The decrease 
of forest timber is not a source of alarm. 
**It is true,’’ says the State statistician, 
‘that for several years, what with the 
lumberman’s ax and the destruction of 
acres of timber lands by fire, our forests 
have diminished in exteut; it is also 
true that for as many years the same 
prophecy of ultimate entire destruction 
has been made, and yet Maine still con- 
tinues to produce her average yearly pro- 
duct of lumber.” 

The following table presents a state- 
ment of the area in farms, land outside 
of farms, the total area, the forest 
acreage in farms alone, and the entire 
area of the principal lumbering States: 
















No. aeres of 
| wood tand | 
JQ facums, 


Estimated 
folal area | 
in wood. 
Jand, 





States not included, Maine, New York, 
| Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota,and 
Wisconsin are the principal lumbering 
States, and from which the chief sup- 
plies of lumber are drawn which go to 
make up the ten thousand million feet, the 


annual product of the country. In propor- 
tion to the area of acreage, it will be 
seen that Maine has the largest per cent. 
in forest area of any of the States men- 
tioned. ‘‘For over half a century,” 
says Whitman, ‘*the destruction of our 
woodland has been in progress ; but with 
new growth, notwithstanding the an- 
naal diminution of timber lands, the de- 
struction must be retarded, so that it 
looks as if the forest area would not be 
stripped of all its merchantable lumber 
for at least fifty years.”’ 
THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON GOODS. 
The increase of capital employed in 
the manufacture of cotton goods since 
1870 is more than 25 per cent. The ag- 





gregate of cotton manufacturing estab- 
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lishments and their products, &c., is as} miltons, cassimeres, doeskins, ladies’ 
cloths, repellants. blankets, flunnels, 


follows: 


Number of cotton factories. 2] 
Toial ecapital.. eevee $12,882,000 


Steam power, (horse)........... 390 
Water power, (horse)... Searebe 9,250 
Spindles...... Wo Sara 5 592,338 
Raw material used, v: tlue.. $6,511,745 
Value of production. (year). $12,427,670 
Hands employed, males....... 2,769 
Hands emploved, females. ... 7.304 
Hands employed, children... wal 
Hands employed, total......... 10,794 
WVAGOS, FOAL vsccsccesisyseonees svoase pos 26,529 

The great center of cotton manufae- 


turing is at Lewision, where six mills 
represent a capital of $5,900,000, and 
turn out over tive and a half million dol- 
lars worth of goods annually, giving em- 
ployment to 6,557 operatives. This in- 
dustry has converted Lewiston into a 
great and prosperous city, enhancing-the 
value of city property and farms and 
farm producis for miles around, and 
gives employment to a number of oper- 
atives equal to the entire population of 
a small city. 

Biddeford and Saco have three mills, 
produce four and a quarter millions of 
dollars worth of goods annuuly, and 
give employment to 8.200 operatives. 

New factories are going up, some of 
which have gone into operation since the 
above report was completed. Among 
those being built are four at Auburn, 
one of wich bas gone inlo operation, 
ewrying [S00 spindles: there is also one 
going up at Poriland, and one in Water. 
Ville. 

MANUVACTURE OF WOOLEN GOODS, 

The reiurus are incomplete, but show 
the following resulis: 


Nuinber of esiablisihments.. 39 
AGH ap Met cocpasaes sew snaews wessnn ovens » = $5,217.000 
SiLeum power. (MOVSE)... ecccoee td 
Waier power. (orse).......cc 2407 
DSBIS Ol CATS sisccssiespcciseondec 196 
Value of siock used...... ..... $5.75S.54S 
Products, year 1873......02. v.06 ~ $6,605,292 | 
Hanus ewnloved, mules... 1.3546 | 
Hands emploved, femites... 1,183 
Hands ewpioved, children... 193 | 
Hands ew ployed, toil... O25 
Wages, Year ......0.. v0 epeesawesees $995, 107 


The product embraces sealvetis tricots, 


frockings, stocking yarn, &c. One mill 
in Sanford, York county, manufactures 
plush carriage robes to the value of 
| $175,000 per annum, and is the only mill 
of the kind in the United States. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Here is another important industry 
and source of wealth. The business is 
increasing rapidly. The vaiue of the 
total product in 1860 was $1,910,000. In 
1870 it was $38,144,747. In 1873 the pro- 
duct had increased in value to $8,820,986, 
giving employment to 5,394 persons, of 
which 629 were females, and 39 echildreu. 
There were manufactured, during the 
year, 5,644,244 pairs of boots and shoes, 
or nine pairs to each man, womun, and 
child in the State. 
| GRANITE, MARBLE, AND SLATE INDUS- 

TRIES, 

Here are three articles in almost uni- 
versal demand and of great and growing 
importance. Of two them at least— 
granite and roofing slate—the supply in 
Maine is apparently sufficient to meet 
the demands of the entire Union. 

Granite.—It’ has even been slated on 
scientific authority that there is granite 
enough in Maine to build all the cities 
of the world. The granitic formation 
is certainly an extensive one, and its 
varielies traverse the larger portion of 
the State. Blocks of immense size have 
been split out, some weighing more than 
one hundred tons each. In quality the 
granile quarried is of fine grain, beauti- 
ful in color, and very durable. The fa- 
cilities for quarrying are unequaled, and 
(le economical advantages of shipment 
/can not be surpassed, most of the quar- 
ivies being on navigable waters. The 
localities of granile quarrying are Bidde- 
| ford, Kennebunk, York, Newfield, Wa- 
‘terford, North Yarmouth, Brunswick, 
| Pyipsburg, Hallowell, Augusta, Jay, Wis- 








- casset, Edgecomb, Friendship, Mount 
7| Waldo, and Mosquito Mountain quar- 


ries, on the Penobscot, Spruce Head, 
(south Thomaston,) Clark’s Island, (St. 
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George,) Fox and Hurricane islands, | 
(Vinalhaven,) Dix Island, (Muscle Ridge | 
Plantation,) Frankfort, Bluehill, Brooks- | 
ville, Deer Isle, Sullivan, Sedgwick, 
Gouldsboro’, Mount Desert, Calais, and | 
other places. Supplies are seemingly in-| 
exhaustible. Most of the quarries are) 
on the coast, the principal ones being in | 
Knox and Lincoln counties. These) 
quarries are located mainly on Fox, | 
Hurricane, Dix, and Clark’s islands, the | 
principa) companies being the Bodwell 
Granite Company, which own no less 
than twelve quarries, and gives employ- | 
ment to not less than 1,200 men; the 
Dix Island Company, which has em- 
ployed some 800 men or more; the 
Clark’s Island Company, which employs 
over 300 men, and the Hurricane Gran. 
ite Company, which has a force of 100 
men or more. From the quarries of 
these companies the stone for the new 
War and Navy Department buildings 
has been furnished. The pay-roll of 
these companies will aggregate the pres- 
ent year at least $8,000,000, many of the 
workmen receiving four dollars per day. 
The stone is all hewn into proper shape 
after being taken from the quarry, cut 
to its proper dimensions to fit into its 
place in the building, then boxed and 
hooped and shipped to its destination. 
The Hallowell Granite Company also 
does an immense business, employing a! 
force of nearly 1,000 men, They are fur- 
nishing stone for the new State House, 
Albany, N. Y., besides doing a large 
amount of monumental work. At Sul- 
livan immense numbers of paving stones 
are quarried and shipped to Boston, New 
York, and Southern ports. It will thus 
be seen that granite quarrying of itself 
affords a revenue of increasing wealth, 
During the past winter the business was 
prosecuted with more activity than ever, 
on account of heavy contracts having 
been taken by some of the largest opera- | 
tors. 

Marble.—In Aroostook county there 
is a splendid article of statuary marble, | 


distributed along the Penobscot belt, | 


2k 


| Machiasport. 


‘the New England market. 


running across the northern portion of 
the State. It has been found at Sidney, 
Camden, Hope, Union, Thomaston, and 
A very good article of 
verdantique marble has been found at 
Deer Isle, where we have a return from 
the company which is operating with 
profit. The company has been operating 
three years, with a capital of $165,000 
and a force of thirty men. The value of 


| the production last year was about $26,- 
500. 


At Lubec anew company, recently 

organized, has commenced quarrying. 
Roofing Slate.-—Roofing slate is found 

in Maine in immense quantities, and 


‘of a superior character in color, grain, 


and cleavage. The principal belt ex- 
tends from the Kennebec to the Penob- 
scot river, a distance of eighty miles or 
more. Instances are shown where slate 
has been split into slabs of several feet 
square. Most of it is of such a quality 
and formation as to be easily made into 
tables, black-boards, writing-slates, and 
slate-pencils. The principal quarries 
are in Piscataquis county, which supply 
an immense amount of rooting slate for 
in Scarbor- 
ough a very good article of rooting slate 
is manufactured. Some of the Piscata- 
quis quarrying companies marbleize their 
slates. The slate industry is increasing 
in magnitude yearly. 

A. H. Merrill, proprietor of the 
“Glendour,”’ or Merrill’s slate quarry, in 
Brownsville, Piscataquis county, Me., 
employs 80 men the year round at $1 50 
to S2per day, cuts the slate by machinery 
propelled by steam power. ‘The prospec- 
tive profits are large. Mr. Merrill says: 

I know of no business open to enter- 
prise and capital in Maine more promis- 
ing than the manufacture of slate, and I 
opine the day is not far distant when the 
business will be in the hands of parties 
that can open up quarries to a capacity 
for producing hundreds of squares of 
slate daily, and keep their quarries ina 
condition for a continuance of such pro- 
duction. Then slate can be sold so low 
as to defy foreign competition, and sat- 
isfactory dividends be made on the capi- 
tal invested. The use of slate must be 
greatly increased,as men learn that they 
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can cover their buildings with first qual- ‘far has been shipped to Portland, Bos- 
at Maine inte, ee at | ton, Jersey City, and Philadelphia, to car 
Siiraiat to sover them with good cater | kactortes and locomotive works, and & 
shingles. Cheap transportation will in- | S@mple shipment to Birmingham, Eng- 
crease the demand for it. So largeaper land, with a fair prospect of a perma- 
cent. of slate sent to market is now used nent market in that country.” 

up in transportation that it isa serious! 7; ,ctone-—In fourteen out of the 


drawback to the business. One hun-| me ies li is f. . ak 
dred tons (400 squares) of slate are now | sixteen counties limestone is found, an 


worth $32 in Boston, and it costs me} the manufacturing of it into quick-lime 
$7 20 to get them there. he hen oe al has become an extensive and important 
mand for slate is increased, so as tohold pranch of industry. Maine lime has 
out inducements for its increased pro- peer Seka Rt vy : 

duction, a cheaper mode of conveyance | #!most a world-wide reputation, and it 
for it toa shipping port may be found, | finds a ready market all the way from 
OTHER MINING AND QUARRYING IN-| Maine to New Orleans, and in Europe. 


DUSTRIES. 

Maine is known to be rich in mineral 
wealth, but so far the development of 
this branch of industry has been limited. 

TIron.—There is an ample supply of 
iron in the State. Aroostook county 
contains almost inexhaustible deposits 
and the product is of a good quality. In 
other portions of the State there are de- 
posits of bog ore considerable in extent. 
Magnetic ore has also been found. 

The Pembroke Iron Works.—This es- 
tablishment is doing a large business 
in smelting and manufacturing. The 
total product of 1873 was 6,000 tons, 
valued at $480,000, and 15,000 kegs of 
nails, worth $75,000. 
300; capital invested, $200,000 ; princi- 


Hands employed, | and Chinaware. 
porcelain and Chinaware works are sup- 


| The returns for 1873 from twenty-three 
| establishments give the following re- 
| sults : 


| Number of Kilns........... ...0000 2 70 
| Casks of lime manufactured.... 1,534,000 
| Hands employed ....... sees seceeee 456 
| Invested capital.......... sssesseeeee 91,099,500 

Value of product......... ....-ss00+ 1,535,025 


| These returns are incomplete. The 
estimated total value of the product 
(1873) is 31,800,000. 

| Nutive Emery.—A company in An- 
dover are manufacturing emery wheels, 
, hones, scythe-stones, aud rifles to the 





| value of $50,000 a year. 


Feldspar.—Very abundant and es- 


| pecially adapted for making porcelain 


The Trenton, N. J., 


pal markets, Maine, Massachusetts, and | plied largely with this article from Top- 


Connecticut. 

The Piscataquis Iron Works.—These 
works are situated in the valley ot 
the west branch of Pleasant river. 


The ore in the vicinity is of excellent | 


quality. The belt has been traced for 
miles, with the best of limestone found 
for flux, and hard-wood forests for char- 
coal, by the side of the ore. O. W. 


Davis, Jr., proprietor of these works, | 


says, November 17, 1873: ‘* The iron so 


far made this season has proved of ex- 
cellent quality, being largely used for 
car wheels, steam cylinders, and cast- 
ings requiring great strength, and read- 
ily brings for those purposes from ten to 
fifteen dollars more than anthracite or 
The product so 


bituminous coal-iron. 


sham, Me. 

Other Ores.—Lead, galena, copper, 
tin, zink, manganese, arsenic, alum, 
copperas, and sulphur are found, some 
of them in abundance, but their devel- 
opment so far is limited. 

Plaster-paris, gypsum, grindstone, 
honestone, and whetstone rock abound, 
and are quarried in several localities. 

The amount of capital invested in 
quarrying alone is over $2,000,000; 
hands employed, 5,000; value of the an- 
nual product, (1873,) between four and 
five million dollars. 

MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY, EDGE 
TOOLS, AXES, SCREWS, ETC. 
Thirty establishments for the manu- 





facture of mill and other kinds of ma- 
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steam engines, boilers, -loco- 
railroad cars, castings, ma- 
miscellaneous work, return 
capital of $1,097,500 ; 
value of product, $2.501,247 ; hands em- 
ployed, 1,101; wages, $649,918. One es- 
tablishment in Portland, with a capital 
of $150,000, manufactures steam engines, 
boilers, tanks, and general machinery, 
to the value of $150,000. Another estab- 
lishment in the same city manufactures 
40 locomotives, value $480,000; 270 rail- 
road cars, value $245,000, which, with 
marineand miscellaneous work, amounts 
toa total value of $900,000. The force 
of hands has since been increased, and 
seven locomotives a month is the aver- 
age on entering upon the new year. The 
total value of the product of six estab- 
lishments in that city, including the two 
given, is $1,240,000 ; menemployed, 681; 
wages, $397,000. One establishment in 
Jamden, in the production of railroad 
cars, car wheels, mill machinery, &e., 
turns out a value of $500,000. A car 
factory in Augusta, w ith a capital of 
$40,000, turns out 185 cars, valued at 
$130,000; hands employed, 35; wages, 
$16,000. Another car factory in Bath, 
with a capital of $150,000, has manufac- 
tured 225 cars, valued at $158,100 ; aver- 
age number of hands, 80; wages, $55,000. 


chinery, 
motives, 
rine, and 
an invested 


pv, 

In the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen machinery eight establishments 
return an invested capital of $212,800 ; 
value of product, $315,500; hands em- 
ployed, 250; wages, $116,812. 

In the manufacture of edge tools, axes, 
saws, &c., returns from twenty estab- 
lishments, large and small, give a total 
value in their products of $638,800. In 
axes and adzes there were manufactured 
(in 1873) 674,965 in number. In Kenne- 
bec county axes to the value of $300,400 
were made and sold in the United States 
and British Provinces. 

FLOURING AND GRIST MILLS, 


The returns, although incomplete, 
give the following results for 1873: 


Establishments......... .csseeceecee 


Invested capital... $620, 600 


seen cecesereecrcs . 





Bushels of grain ground.......... 1,970,650 

Barrels flour manufactured... 60,225 

Value of production............... $2,276,122 

Hands employed........... -..-0se0 161 

Wages paid...........00 Riel cctineratis $72,204 
FISHERIES. 


In 1873 there were 861 vessels engaged 
in the fisheries, with a total of 46,196 
tons, giving employment to over 2,000 
men, and making returns valued at 
nearly $900,000. Governor Dingley in his 
address to the State Legislature, January 
8, 1874, says: 

“The annual report of the commis- 
sioner of fisheries gives an interesting 
account of the progress of their work, in 
connection with that of United States 
Commissioner Baird, in introducing and 
disseminating valuable species of fish 
into the streams and lakes of this State. 
The experiment of restocking our fresh 
waters with salmon, shad, and alewives 
has so far progressed, and the difficul- 
ties in the way have been so far obviated 
by the construction of fishways over 
dams, and the removal of other obstacles, 
that the commissioners speak with en- 
tire confidence of the complete success 
of this important movement to restore 
to our lakes and streams their former 
abundance of food fishes.’’ 


CANNED PRODUCTS. 
Here is a comparatively new industry 
which is being developed to a very large 
extent in Maine. The returns for 1873 
give the following results : 


Canning factories......... Ssseweses 

Invested capital ......... 2... -eseee $825,000 
Hands employed, (males)....... 2,027 
Hands employed, (females)..... 1,760 
Hands employed, (children).... 800 
Total hands employed............ 4,087 
HARV ENO ll eranscacv asses ccseicesseclovesoseee $262,500 
Value of production .............. $1,842,000 


The total amount of canned products 
is as follows : 


Doz. cans. 
Sweet COLM....sscereceseece soveeces 475,000 
Succatash............ mislecsaewaniceniesases 7,500 
TJODSUCTScccesese:cccsssiccscsascccessassees 2OLOGO 
LINO. cccteses cxcsteese shoves: sssseccesece, “BOSOUO 
CLAMS vescccisisicisscevees be wel fase cat aie 1,600 


Total production......... ......... 735,700 

In addition to these, large quantities 
of meats are put up during the winter 
season. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES, | fish—porgees or menhaden—is becoming 
One of the peculiar advantages en-| @n important industry. Fourteen fac- 
joyed in Maine is found in the great’ tories have an invested capital of $400,000 
diversity of their industries and the nu-| Or over; value of product, $500,000. A 
merous localities in which they are car-| factory at Cape ! lizabeth, for preparing 
kerosene, lubricating oil, naptha, gaso- 


ried on, thus affording opportunities to 
‘line, and paraphine, returned (1873) as 


the entire population to engage in use- 

ful occupations at or near their own the value of product $254,500. 

homes. Among the branches which, OU! Floor-cloth.—Four factories, with 

make up the aggregate of these indus-|@ invested capital of $385,000, re- 

tries we may note briefly the following, turn the value of their product at $964,- 
/000, Two others in the State failed to 


with their returns for 1578: 

Brick-making. — Large deposits of report. With these included the aggre- 
brick clay are found all along the coast | ste value of the product for 1873 was 
and in the numerous river valleys, with | Ot less than $1,500,000, 
wood in abundance near at hand. The; Paper, Printing and Wrapping.—Nine 
returns for tlie year are: establishineiits show : 





Brick ards c.cccccce voces Fel oat At 93 Invested capital... cece $1.500,000 
Invested capital........... veces $817,185 Value of product ........ w seteeeees $3,041,600 
Wands employed .......... a 917. Hands employed, (male) ........ 57 
Number of brick made.......... 71,549,000 Hands employed, (female)... 3 9 
Walue'.-.....:. pesebepenectenses peeeees $520,574, Total hands employed ............ 83 
Fe ce | WARES DANO. see e cose rice seseelaseees « $856,727 


In no other part of the country can | 
brick be made at so small a cost as in| 
Maine. 

Ice.—Twenty-four establishments cut 
and housed 301,000 tons of ice in 1878, 
valued at $552,000. Kennebec and Knox 
counties do thelargest business. Maine, 
ice goes to all warm latitudes through- 
out the world. 

Leather, Tanned and Curried.—Quite a | 


CAPITAL IN MANUFACTURES. 

Although incomplete and short of the 
actual faets the returns show about 
$45,808,448 employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, which, popu- 
lation considered, will rank Maine high 
among the States in her manufactur- 
ing industries. A general summary 
shows the following results for 1873: 





large business is done in tanning and Total number of industries, 6,072 
manufacturing leather. But few do- Capital IN VESUCH 5 scsenes <ss0000e $48,808,448 
sstic hides are used. the stock being Gross horse power, steam... 10,000 
a a ee a rs cre hore power, Weber... 75,000 
principally importations from South Value of materials used....... $57,911,468 
America, Mexico, and South Africa. |! Value of product..... ......... . $92,209,186 
The year’s report shows : | Males RBMNDIOVO siecsssses:cceceasss 37,154 
‘ ; | Hemales employed .............. 16,612 
Number of establishments... _ ; 61 Children under tifteen years, 1,848 
Invested capital .....0. se see cee $1,529,380 Total hands employed... rm 65,614 
Value of production............... $3,187,300 Total wages paid... $16,584,164 
Handsemployed........ 663 | Fe a eed, : sisi 
Wages we. $306,244 | AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Some of the establishments are len The census of 1870, and a careful es- 
Ww c 7] ' . . . 
: ‘timated increase sinee then shows the 


large. One in the town of Kingman | , Sala Its for 1873 
; sila a pag : 
tanned during the year 1,000 tons or| ene ee ne ee 





150,000 sides of leather, worth $550,000, | dooce = FALINS. weseeee eee brie 
eae © XT: : Acres In farms..... Sbocssicnssesces 0,004.5 
Another, in the town of W inn, tanned Gash value......... .., va. $105,021,000 
700 tons sole leather, worth $350,000, and! Value of CLOPS veceeeees $29,411,550 
one in Burnham produced 250 tons sole; Value of live stock...... cesses $20,096,272 
leather, worth $100,000. Theclimate is somewhat sévere in win- 


Oils.—The manufacture of oil from] ter, and the growing season is short in 
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Maine, but the soil is strong and vegeta- 
tion matures very rapidly. The crop is 
generally sure, and the returns large: 
The hay crop alone averages 2,000,000 
tons, worth $25,000,000. 

A Swedish colony recently settled in 
Aroostook is doing well. The Governor, 
referring to this colony in his last annual 
address to the Legislature, says: ‘t‘ The 
colony (of 600 persons) owes the State a 
balance of $16,297 16 on supplies, ad- 
vanced to them, which is to be paid in 
work on highways as wanted. There 
are at present no American citizens, and 
consequently no municipal organization 
* in New Sweden, and can be none for two 
years, at which time one hundred and 
thirty-three Swedes, who have already 
taken the necessary preliminary steps, 
will become American citizens. The 
commissioner is confident that the col- 
ony will not only prosper, but also that 
it will attract a still larger immigration 
from Sweden ; and the results fully jus- 
tify the State expenditure now closed.” 

The manufacture of cheese by the fac- 
tory process has been successfully intro- 
duced in Maine, and is fast superseding 
the dairy system. 


TOTAL MECHANICAL AND AGRICUL- 





TURAL PRODUCTS. 

The aggregate value of all mechanical 
and manutactured products for 1873, | 
together with the total value of all agri- | 
cultural productions, may be summed up | 
as follows: 

Value of manufactured pro- 


GLO oop iailvns a cankk nee kcwiee sueevs $96.209,1386 | 
Value of principal en | 
tural products... Seises 29,411,550 





Value of live stock... 20,096 272 


Value of factory cheese , pro- 





CUCU a syeeceieercesscus inceenteci es 55,783 
Value of other dairy pro- 

WAMRCUS soca cceoac can oanctosssexeus 2,125,000 
Value of orchard products.. 500,000 
Value of produce of market 

PAPOENING.<-nc5es6siceeces asses 800,000 
Value of animals slaugh- 

tered orsold for slaughter, 8,000,000 
Value of wool product. .. 553,057 
Value of unspecified pro- 

MENUS esennsssloseoscsesjoatoss¢sssee 590,000 

Total value......... ceo00e 152,750,798 | 


| rection is still going on. 


TOTAL WEALTH OF THE STATE, 

Whitman’s ** Wealth and Industry of 
Maine,” for 1873, shows the following 
results : 

The total wealth of the State of real 
and personal property for the year 1873, 

valued on a true eash basis, is $242,808,- 
688, an increase Of $17,985.828 since 1870. 
There has been an increase in personal 
valuation probably on aceount of the 
establishment of new manufacturing en- 
terprises, as well as an increase in the 
value of real estate; but the per 
centage of appreciation is smaller than 
that of a triennial exhibit previous to 
1870, occasioned mainly by a shrink- 
age in values during the present year. 
The increase made in taxable values is 
due mostly, if not entirely, to our agri- 
cultural thrift and manufacturing pros- 
perity. 
SUBSTANTIAL AIDS TO INDUSTRY AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Railroads.—Aware of the immense 
importance of railway facilities in the 
development of the State, the business 
communities and capitalists of Maine 
have manifested a most commendable 
zeal in extending railways over the prin- 
cipal portions of the State. In 1850 the 
total length of railways was 245 miles. 
In 1873 it was 905 miles, exclusive of 
double track and sidings, involving a 
cost of $40,000,000. Progress in this di- 
New railway 
enterprises have been chartered, some of 


| which are in progress of construction. 


Nearly all the flourishing communities 
of the State are connected by railways, 
or are easily accessible to them ; and the 


| new lines are reaching the more remote 


districts, and preparing the way for 
agriculturaland manufacturing develop- 
ment. The State is traversed by a 
splendid railway, extending into the 
Dominion of Canada; over which, after 
the prospective union of the Dominion 
and the United States under one gov- 
ernment has been consummated, the 
main portion of the European trade will 
pass, to connect with swift steamship 
lines between Halifax, Cape Breton, and 
Newfoundland, and different ports in 
Europe. 
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Water Communication.—Maine has an 
extensive water frent, and some of the 
finest medium-sized rivers for naviga- 
tion on the continent. 
sinuosity of the shore there are in the 


Including the} 


of the State have reached five and a half 
millions of dollars more than the aggregate 
capital and deposits of all the national 
banks in the State. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC AF- 


FAIRS. 

The State is under a most excellent sys- 
tem of economic regulations, laws, and 
institutions. The State taxes are unu- 
sually low, and are being reduced still 
further from year to year; the State 
debt was only $5,882,654 on the Ist of 
| January, 1874, having been reduced one- 
fourth since the close of the war. The 
‘reform school, insane asylum, and State 
| prison are under good management. The 
latter yielded to the State treasury, last 
year, over all expenses, $2,084 63 from 
the earnings of the prisoners. 

A free high school system has quite 


State from two to three thousand miles 
of coast-line, notched with safe and ca- 
pacious harbors, and indented with bays 
and inlets; while navigable waters ex- 
tend far into the interior. Her coasts 
and rivers are well provided with steam- 
boats, large and small, thoroughly fitted 
for tyoyvei aid transportation. 

Extensive Water-power Facilities.—Cer- 
tainly no State in the Union is_ bet- 
ter supplied with water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes. And its value 
is enhanced by its very general distribu- 
tion over the State. Mr. Walter Wells, 


in an excellent report on the ‘ water- ; 
power of Maine” states that there are | recently been adopted and promises 


certainly 3,100 water-powers in the State, | $™@nd results, while the common school 
probably half of which are entirely un-| System is in a flourishing condition, and 
used. among which area greater portion the normal school is doing its good offi- 
of the larger powers. The estimated es for the public schools of the State. 
number of horse powers, according to | The college of agriculture and the me- 





Mr. Wells, is 2,656,200, equivalent to the | chanic vgn wrod unmistakable gi 
working energy of 34,000,000 men, labor- | dence of prosperity and usefulness in 
ing without intermission from year’s end | fitting young men for an intelligent and 
to year’s end successful prosecution of their future 
; agricultural and other industrial pur- 

EVIDENCES OF THRIFT. 


suits, 
The diversity of industries throughout | PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
the principal communities and settle-| From a careful and thoughtful exam- 
ments in the State is a guaranteeof con-|ination of the multifarious resources 
stant employment to all classes; and|of the State, the brain, muscle, nerve, 
one of the best evidences that the re-/and persevering energy of its people, 
ceipts of the working classes exceed coupled with the geographical position, 
their expenses is found in the fact that | railway and water facilities for eommu- 
the savings banks are annually growing nication and transportation, we are led 
more and more plethoric. On the 3d of | to the conviction that Maine has a bril- 
November last, according to the Gover-|liant future before her. The material 
nor’s address, there were 56 savings) progress of the State will not be sudden 
banks in Maine, with 91,398 depositors, ‘and ephemeral. but steady and solid ; 
and deposits amounting to $29,556,523 84, | and, if not disturbed by a free-trade reci- 
an increase of $8,102,190 81 since the pre- | procity with outside cheap-labor compe- 
vious annual examination. The increase tition, the development of her material 
in the number of depositors during 1873 | interests will be permanent, affording 
was 10,078, and the whole number of de. | liberal pecuniary returns for the invest- 
positors amounts to one out of every!) men of capital, and remunerative wages 
seven persons of the entire population !| forlabor. The present enterprising spirit 
Already the deposits in the savings banks | of capitalists within the State, and the 
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inducements for investments 
abroad, afford a certain guarantee that 
manufacturing establishments will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly, and that the 
numerous water-powers scattered over 


every part of the State will be utilized 


to a high degree and be made productive 
of great wealth. As factories increase 
the demand for agricultural products 
will be enlarged, and home markets will 
reward the labors of thefarmer. Already 
emigration to other States has been 
practically superseded by immigration 
from abroad. 

The State government policy is based 
on economic principles. Free common 
and high schools are planted over the 


from State. and a high conditior of popular 


education is rapidly reducing illiteracy, 
and preparing the coming generation 
more thoroughly to meet and discharge 
the duties and obligations of freemen. 
These educational institutions, together 
with a prosperous Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and an enlightened 
and liberal newspaper press, such as 
Maine now enjoys, in connection with 
the industrial and economical habits of 
the people, can not fail to make the com- 
munities intelligent, prosperous, and 


/contented, and elevate Maine, in point 


‘of wealth and moral and intellectual at- 


i 


tainments, to a high position among her 
sister States in the Union. 





XECIPROCITY—INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that, at 
least while their application for com- 
mercial reciprocity is expected to receive 
consideration, the Dominion press would 
speak of the President, Government, and 
people of the United States with some 
degree of respect? And yet a sense and 
spirit of international courtesy and re- 
spect are the exception, not the rule, 
with the Canadian papers. Their man- 
ner and tone indicate a sentiment un- 
worthy of civilized communities. We, 
as a people, prefer to be neighborly with 
our neighbors, and to give and take a 
joke when the proper occasion offers, 
but we shall ever avoid every attempt to 
disparage or belittle any people because 
they happen to prosper rapidly under 
another government than our own. Not 
so with a portion of the Canadian press. 
A thrust at our President, Government, 
institutions, political policy, habits, so- 
ciety, affords supreme pleasure; and if it 
can only be done so as to create a preju- 
dice in the minds of their readers against 
our institutions and people so much the 
better. For example, the most popular 
daily Adininistration paper published in 
the largest city in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, in commenting on the probabili- 
ties of a new reciprocity treaty, June 6, 


juses this language: 


“We Canadians 
do not place much value on the utter- 
ances of General Grant.” 

In the same editorial we have this: 
‘*Parliament must meet before’ the 
treaty can be ratified, and the unimpor- 
tant Congress must also be consulted.” 

And yet another: ‘‘ We are not at all 
sanguine that the Senate will ratify the 
treaty. The reign of faction and pig- 
headedness has not ceased in that body.” 

There is a dignity and an interna- 
tional courtesy in these sentences which 
neither the President nor the ‘‘unim- 
portant’’ Congress, nor the ‘‘pig-headed- 
ness’? of the Senate can fail to remem- 
ber when a “reciprocal’”’ treaty of free 
trade—not in slang, we hope—is under 
consideration. 

An Opposition daily journal, published 
May 25, in the same city, in an editorial 
of a column in length, in which the at- 
tempt is made to deceive the reader into 
the belief that the United States Gov- 
ernment is down on its knees begging 
for a treaty of reciprocity on any terms, 
has the following language : 

“It is not often we have the chance of 
dictating terms to the Republic. When 
the chance arrives it would be disgrace- 
ful to neglect it, and to scorn the fortu- 
nate combination of circumstances by 
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ETC. 





which we have obtained the mastery of daily journal, June 9, gratified its ani- 


the political situation.” 


This is decidedly cool, in view of the | 


fact that the United States Government 
has searcely yet entertained the proposi- 
tion from the Dominion for a free-trade 
treaty, nor is it at all likely that the 
subject will receive serious considera- 
tion. 

Again, that same editor, who ignores 


'mosity in the following style : 


‘*To be sure, if our admission to a 
semi-unrestricted trade intercourse with 
this wonderful people, inhabiting the 
Carolinas, Arkansas, and Texas, not to 
speak of unimportant sections of their 
country, such as Georgia and Virginia, 


\is of the least importance, then the ab- 


“the utterances of General Grant,’’ no 


doubt believes in his own impertinent 
utterances when he says, June 6: 

“The next year or two’s growth will 
witness the fall of the great Republican 
party in the United States. It grew fat 
with the funds at its disposal, greedy as 
it was enriched by the nation, and in- 
sufferably arrogant because of its tri- 
umphs. The handwriting on the wall 
should be plain to Mr. Grant and Sena- 
tor Morton and the others who pravide 
the thumbstalls of Mr, Fish. 

‘To Canada the change of rule in the 
United States is not without signifi- 
eanee. The Democrats are, as a rule, 
free traders, and may perchance, if they 
attain power, give us the privilege of 
feeding their fellow-citizens cheaply. 
We, in a spirit of undeserved compas- 
sion. look down sadly upon a people 
overridden by quacks like Butler and 
rascals like Cameron. The former pre- 
tends he is about to retire from political 
life, and age will soon end the latter.” 

This is the tone of the press that is 
now asking for ‘‘ reciprocal’? relations, 
We doubt if we can find men so insensi- 
ble to international courtesy as to ‘‘re- 
ciprocate” the spirit manifested in these 
quotations. But we commend the mat- 
ter to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, though 
wishing him long life, we believe ‘‘age 
may end’’ his usefulness before he and 
his Senatorial peers will pass favorably 
upon a treaty of free trade with our un- 
courteous neighbors. 

— SOOO 

THROWING STONES IN GLASS ITOUSES. 
—Our Canadian cousins find supreme 
pleasure in reminding us of our short- 
comings in the management of national 
affairs. In an editorial on the probable 
result of the negotiations for a new 
reciprocity treaty a prominent Dominion 


solute surrender of our fisheries is not 
at all to be regretted.”’ 

Coming from such a quarter, just after 
Nova Scotia was forced against the pop- 
ular will into “the hated comfederation,” 


‘and so soon after a rebellion has been 
put down in Manitoba by the aid of 


British bayonets, this taunting allusion 
to the disturbances in some of our South- 
ern States is simplyamusing. Manitoba, 
a little colony of only a dozen thousand 
inhabitants, all told, drove the Governor 
out of the country and defied the au- 
thorities of the entire Dominion, until 
a big general of later Ashantee renown 
came over all the way from England, 

with an army of red-coats, to recover 
the revolted colony. Even then the col- 
ony defied the army until the Dominion 
authorities promised Riel and his men 
a general amnesty on condition of a sur- 
render. On this condition General 


| Woolsley, with his army, was allowed 


to enter 


But no 
ained 


without opposition. 
sooner had the Government reg 


| possession of the colony than Reil had 
;to escape across the boundary to the 
| United States to save his life; and ever 
‘since the people of the Dominion, out- 


side of Manitoba. have clamored for his 
head. But the most despicable part of 
the whole transaction was the deniaf on 


the part of the Dominion Government 
i'that amnesty had been promised, and 


| 





| on arriving at Ottawa, with 


j tion and the gallows. 


when Riel was elected by popular vote 
in Manitoba to the Canadian Parliament 
arrangements were made for his arrest 
a view to 
a speedy trial and probable condemna- 
Governor Archi- 
bald, of Manitoba, (now of Nova Scotia,) 
has since solemnly testified before the 
investigating authorities at Ottawa that 
a full amnesty was promised on condi- 
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tion of a surrender, and that the bishop | 
of the colony was the bearer of these 
terms to Reil and his associates. 

We refer to this transaction reluc- 
tantly, and only to remind our good 
neighbors of the folly of attempting the 
gratification of ‘throwing stones in 
glass houses.’? We have the disturbed 
affairs of the South—growing out of a 
great rebellion—to settle, and the won- 
der is that so much has been done in 
that direction already. If our Canadian 
editors take such infinite pleasure in re- 
minding us of the condition of ‘the, 
Carolinas, Arkansas, and Texas,’’ why 
not casta glance across the Atlantic 
and take a survey of the condition of 





|plation of three centuries’ 


affairs between Great Britain and little 
Ireland ? There is a picture for contem- 
duration. 
Then, by way of variety, they might cast 
an eye over upon the Pacific, where the 
little colony of British Columbia, with 
less than fourteen thousand population, 
are in a state of revolt against the Ot- 
tawa government, and pledge them- 
selves to remain so until the. Dominion 
shall furnish them with a railway (as 
promised on condition of entering the 
Confederated Dominion) of three and a 
half thousand miles to the Atlantic. 
But enough of this. Give us your ear 
for a whisper: ‘‘ Never throw stones in 
glass houses.”’ 


OUR POSTAL SYSTEM. 


The post office is one of the most use- | 
ful and important of human institutions. 
It is indeed an immense public blessing. 
We would almost as willingly do with- 
out government as without the mails. 
Public mails are altogether a modern 
affair. Ancient governments had their 
couriers to bear official communications 
with extraordinary dispatch, but they | 
had nothing like our post office system 
for transmitting and delivering the cor- | 
respondence of private citizens. The 
word post is from the Latin positus, be- 
cause couriers were pluced at convenient 
posts along the route, with horses all 
saddled and bridled, each ready to has- | 
ten to the succeeding post on the arrival 
of the courier from the preceding. 

The first posts of which we have any 
account were in the Medo-Persian Em- 


pire. They were merelya governmental 
concern. Some interesting references | 


thereto are incidentally given in the 
Book of Esther: ‘*‘And the letters were 
sent by posts into all the King’s pro- 
vinces to destroy, to kill, and to cause 
to perish all Jews, both young and old, | 
little children and women, in one day, 
even upon the thirteenth day of the | 
twelfth month, which is the month. 
Adar.” ‘*The posts went out, being 


hastened by the King’s commandment, 
and the decree was given in Shushan the 
palace.”’ ** And he wrote in King 
Ahasuerus’ name, and sealed it with the 
King’s ring, and sent letters by posts on 
horseback, and riders on mules, camels, 
and young dromedaries.’’ ‘* So the posts 
that rode upon mules and camels went 
out, being hastened and pressed on by 
the King’s commandment.”’ 

Of course, the Roman emperors had 
pretty extensive postal arrangements, 
but they were almost whoily military, 
being designed to transmit intelligence 
between the armies and the capital. 
Tiberius is said to have thrown away 
dispatches with indignation if they were 


| more than three days in coming from the 
;most remote points of Italy. In the 


East carrier-pigeons wereformerly much 
employed to carry letters, and when 
well trained their performances were 
wonderful. They have oceasionally been 
employed in Europe, but where the 
telegraph operates the pigeon may now 
rest. It is worthy of remark that when 
the Spaniards discovered Peru, in 1527, 


they found messengers posted at short 


intervals along the road from Cusco to 
Quito to transmit with speed the orders 
of the Inca—a fact which of itself dis- 
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closes considerable advancement in civ- 
ilization. At one period the butchers of 
the large cities of Europe, who rode 
over the country to buy up cattle, were 
employed to convey letters. The Uni- 
versity of Paris, and afterward the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, em- 
ployed private messengers to convey, at 
appointed times, the correspondence of 
the students ; the messengers commonly 
went afoot. The growth of the occa- 
sional and irregular government express 
into a regular, systematic, national es- 
tablishment seems to have been gradual 
and slow. 

We see the beginning of the English 
postal system in the statutes of Edward 
III, but it was not till the reign of Queen 

,Anne that it assumed anything like its 
present form. Virginia has the credit 
of projecting a post office in the Ameri, 
can colonies as early as 1692. A patent 
was laid before the Assembly and passed 
for making Mr. Neal postmaster general 
of Virginia and other parts of North 
America. The act, however, did not go 
into practical effect, the few inhabitants 
being so dispersed. In 1710 the first post, 
office in the colonies was established by 
an act of Parliament—the act “for es- 
tablishing a general post office for all 
her Majesty’s dominions’’—the Postmas- 
ter General of Great Britain being ‘‘ at 
liberty to keep one chief letter office in 
New York, and other chief offices at 
some convenient place or places in each 
of her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in 
America.’? The appointment of Dr. 
Franklin, in 1753, as Deputy Postmaster 


fices and post roads. To this we owe 
much of the dispatch, precision, and re- 
liability which our national post office 
system possesses. This system is one of 
the precious blessings as wellas bonds of 
the Union, and one whose value is sel- 
dom sufficiently appreciated. The Ger- 
man post office establishments were for 
a long time extremely clumsy and ineffi- 
cient, because they were not made a 
unit, each separate State having itsown 
independent establishment. German 
unity has doubtless emancipated them 
from this encumbered condition. 

The post office is a great civilizer, and 
it ought to be trained to its highest effi- 
ciency. It is very interesting to con- 
sider the extent and fidelity of its opera- 
tions in our country. Weinclose a letter 
which we have written to a distant 
friend, or perhaps to a distant stranger, 





| 


| cost. 





in an envelope which costs a trifle over 
three cents, drop it through an aperture 
| in a wall labeled “letter-box,” and 
|the chances are many to one that it 
| quietly proceeds, with little delay, and 
| perhaps with tremendous speed, to his 
| hand, whether he resides in a solitary 
| dwelling upon the borders of a remote 
| Western prairie, or amid numerous 
| thousands in the bewildering city. If 
| our letter is directed across the ocean, 
| its cheap and faithful transmission is all 
'the more wonderful. If we should em- 
ploy a special messenger to do the errand 
for us, how very much more it would 
And then the danger of accidents 
and of unfaithfulness would be greatly 
multiplied. Thanks to Government, the 


General for America, and his removal, | operation is as useful as it is wonderful 
in 1774, by the British Ministry for his | and systematic. 


connection with the celebrated Hutch- 
inson and Oliver letters, imparts special 
interest to the history of the colonial 
post office. During the Revolution our 





The consideration of postal affairs in- 


/ general naturally awakens in the mind 


of every American interesting reminis- 
cences of this important branch of our 


. . | . 
post office affairs were, of course, badly | Government, as well as of those who 


deranged, and they did not acquire com- | have presided over its destinies. 


The 


plete system till the adoption of our Na-| General Post Office at the national capi- 
tional Constitution, in 1789. 

It was wise in the framers of the Con- 
stitution to confer upon Congress the 
exclusive power of establishing post of- 


‘tal, with its minor post offices in every 


portion of our country, is one of the 
most useful and important departments 
of the Government. It is one with which 
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the people have more intercourse, and 
with which they are better acquainted, 
than with any other. The transmission 
of letters and other mailable matter to 
the places where directed, for the people, 
instead of leaving them to do this busi- 
ness for themselves, in the best way they 
can, is, as we know, by no means pecu- 
liar to our Government, but is found in 
every civilized country. 

We have already shown that post offi 
ces existed in this country long before 
our present form of government was 
established. There is, however, but lit- 
tle publicly known of their history, 
although the General Post Office is in 
possession of some very interesting and 
valuable materials on the subject. The 
first action in regard to a post office any- 
where in this country appears to have 
been an order of the General Court, in 
Massachusetts, November 5, 1639, pro- 
viding that notice be given that Richard 
Fairbank’s house in Boston be the place 
appointed for all letters which were 
brought from beyond seas, or to be sent 
thither, to be brought to, so that he 
might take care that they be delivered 
or sent according to their directions. 
This was only about nineteen years after 
the landing on Plymouth rock of those 
101 famous Pilgrims who formed the 
first European settlement in New En- 
gland. Somewhat later it seems to have 
become the custom to bring letters to 
the Exchange, in the Town Tall, to run 
the risk of being forwarded by visitors ; 
but this proved to be so precarious a 
method that the Council, in 1677, ap- 
pointed John Hayward postmaster for 
the whole colony. He was ‘‘ to take in 
and convey letters according to their di- 
rection.” This is the first recorded no- 
tice of any attempt in the colonies to 
convey letters inland by post. This 
primitive postal arrangement was 
brought about by the petition of certain 
Boston merchants to the court, and the 
subsequent appointment of Hayward. 

By gradual but untraceable growth, 
local arrangements like the above be- 
came general in the colonies ; but there 





was nothing like system until 1710, when 
the British Parliament authorized the 
Postmaster General “‘ to keep one chief 
letter office in New York, and other 
chief letter offices in each of her Ma- 
jesty’s provinces or colonies in America. ”’ 
This was during Queen Anne’s reign. 
Post routes were first established in 1711, 
to Maine and Plymouth once a week, 
and to New York once a fortnight. 
Deputy Postmasters General for North 
America were subsequently appointed 
from time to time by the British Post- 
master General. Colonel Spottswood was 
one of these in 1737, as in that year he 
appointed Benjamin Franklin postmaster 
of Philadelphia. He was subsequently 
employed as comptroller of several post 
offices. Doctor Franklin was appointed 
Deputy Postmaster General of the British 
Colonies in the year 1753, jointly with 
William Hunter, with a salary between 
them of £600, ‘tif they could get it.” 
Having already held positions in the ser- 
vice, Franklin was not without experi- 
ence in postal duties. Down to that 
time the American office had never paid 
anything to that of England. The pro- 
mise of £600 to Franklin and Hunter, to 
be divided between them, if they could 
make that amount out of the profits of 
the oflice, was a powerful incentive to 
exertion. Franklin’s fertility of re- 
sources and initiative mind enabled 
them, after some time, to accomplish 
their object. The improvements in the 
mails which he introduced were at first 
so expensive that the office sunk £900 in 
four years. but after that it began to 
pay both him and the Crown a handsome 
revenue. In the year 1754, he gave no- 
tice that the mail to New England, 
which used to start once a fortnight in 
winter, should start once a week all the 
year, ‘‘ whereby answers might be ob- 
tained to letters between Philadelphia 
and Boston in three weeks, which used 
to require six weeks,”’ 

In the year 1774, when Franklin was 
removed, to punish him for his active 
sympathies with the colonists, the office 
was yielding a clear revenue to the 
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British treasury of £3,000 per annum, 
just three times as much as the yield 
from the post office of Ireland at the 
same time. Speaking of this progress of 
the office under his management and of 
his dismissal, Franklin quietly observes : 
* Since that imprudent transaction they 
[the British Ministry] have received 
from it—not one farthing.” One of the 
first acts of the colonists under their 
separate organization was to place him 
at the head of their Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Continental Congress or- 
dained, on the 26th of July, 1775, that a 
Postmaster General be appointed for the 
United Colonies. Under this ordinance, 
Benjamin Franklin was unanimously 
chosen Postmaster General, being the 
first, under the revolutionary organiza- 
tion, on whom that honor was conferred. 
It isasingular coincidence that this emi- 
nent philosopher, who cradled our pos- 
tal system in its infancy, also led the 

yay, by first bringing the electric fluid 
within the power of man, for the elec- 

_tric telegraph, the other great medium 
for transmitting intelligence. Franklin 
was allowed $1,000 per annum for him- 
self, and $340 for a secretary and comp- 
troller. 

But the necessities of the Revolution- 
ary struggle demanded the abilities of 
Franklin for another sphere of action. 
On the 7th day of November, 1776, Doc- 
tor Franklin was succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Richard Bache, who remained in 
the office till the 28th of January, 1782, 
when he was succeeded by Ebenezer 
Hazard, who was the last head of the 
General Post Office under the Confedera- 
tion, he holding the office until the inau- 
guration of President Washington’s ad- 
ministration. He was also the compiler 
of the valuable historical collections 
bearing his name, 

The Articles of Confederation of 1781 
gave to Congress ‘‘ the sole and exclusive 
right and power of establishing and 
regulating post offices from one State to 
another, throughout all the United 


States, and exacting such postage on 
the papers passing through the same as 











may be requisite to defray the expenses 
of said office.”’ 

The colonists were careful to preserve 
the opportunities for epistolary commu- 
nications between the citizens of the 
colonies. An act was early passed by 
the deputies from the colonies to the 
Continental Congress to secure this end. 
As early as 1778 the Confederated Con- 
gress passed resolutions setting forth the 
importance of the establishment of post 
offices and post routes, and also its ex- 
clusive right to establish them. On the 
28th of January, 1872, as we have shown, 
this body elected Ebenezer Hazard Post- 
master General to succeed Mr. Bache, 
the son-in-law and former assistant of 
Dr. Franklin. The records of the time 
furnish but meager details as to the 
operations of the postal establishment 
during the official terms of these two 
gentlemen, a period of over twelve years, 
The meager yearly receipts show that its 
energies slumbered. This was owing in 
a great measure to the stagnation of 
business, resulting from the war of the 
Revolution, and the consequent inactiv- 
ity of correspondence, but other causes 
are also believed to have contributed to 
its inefficiency. Very little progress 
toward the development of our postal 
system was made under the Confedera- 
tion. A more potent authority than 
that of the Confederated Congress was 
required to impart to it due vigor, and 
this the constitutional government 
which went into operation on the 4th of 
March, 1789, supplied. 

To find the basis of our present postal 
establishment we have only to look in 
the Federal Constitution, where it is 
stated that ‘‘Congress shall have the 
power to establish post oflices and post 
roads.’’? These few words are the found- 
ation of all our laws relating to post 
offices, postmasters, post roads, trans- 
portation of the mails, and everything 
else appertaining to the subject. It is 
difficult to get too exaggerated an idea 
of the vastness of this great govern- 
mental institution for the diffusion of 
intelligence among the people. It not 
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only reaches out its arms to the remotest | Government commenced operations 
boundaries of our own country, but, by | there were but seventy-five post ofiices 
the agency of ships, stretches over the | in the Union, and only eighteen hundred 
seas, and extends to every part of the ‘and seventy-five miles of post road, on 
civilized world. | much of which the mails were conveyed 
The Constitution reserving to the Na-| but once a fortnight. The entire annual 
tional Legislature the right ‘‘to estab- | revenue of the oflice was $37,935, and its 
lish post offices and post roads,’’ Con- expenditures $32,140. The amount paid 
gress enacted a law, ip 1789, providing | for the compensation of postmasters was 
for the appointment of a Postmaster | $8,198; and for the transportation of the 
General and defining his duties. What mail, $22,081. These statistics, com- 
is now called the Post Office Department | mencing with the year 1790, are the ear- 
was established by this act as the ‘Post | liest reliable ones we have of the opera- 
Office,’? and subsequently as the ‘* Gen- | tions of the-postal system under the act 
eral Post Office.’? ‘This act, passed Sep- | of September 22, 1789. 
tember 22, 1789, and temporarily estab-| In 1792 a “General Post Oflice’’ was 
lishing the post office, was the first act | permanently established under the imme- 
of Congress, under the new form of gov- | diate direction of a Postmaster.General, 
ernment relating to the subject. It | who was authorized to appoint an assist- 
briefly declared that ‘‘ there shall be ap- | ant and deputy postmasters at all places 
pointed a Postmaster General,” and that | where found necessary, and to provide for 


his powers and salary ang the compen- | carrying the mail of the United States 


a, 


sation to the assistant or clerk and the 
deputies, and the regulations of the 
office, should be the same as they were 
under the resolutions and ordinances 
passed by the Congress of the Confeder- 
ation. The Postmaster General was 
made subject to the direction of the 
President in all matters pertaining to 
his office. It will be seen that this act 
refers the origin of our post office system 
to the old Confederation, and beyond. 
It was the post oflice system which we 
have traced from its first perceptible be- 
ginnings that was continued by the act 
of September 22, 178. 

On the 26th of September, 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington commissioned Samuel 
Osgood, previously a delegate in Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, to administer 
the office, which was then located in the 
city of New York, it having been cus- 
tomary to keep it where Congress held 
its sessions. Thence it was taken to 
Philadelphia in December, 1790, from 
which place it was removed to Washing- 
ton, with the other executive bureaus, 
in the year 1800. Mr. Osgood was the 
first Postmaster General appointed after 
the Federal Constitution went into effect 
in the spring of 1789. When the new 


“by stage-carriages or horses.’?? From 
| this primitive beginning of theoperations 
| of the General Post Office have expanded 
| toa degree fully up tothe requirements of 
the increased population and intelligence 
of thepeople. Otherlawshavefrom time 
to time been enacted for the regulation of 
this important Department. 

The magnitude of the interests con- 
fided to the Post Office Department is 
such that the Postmaster General has 
become a Cabinet officer, and is not only 
required to regulate the vast concerns of 
his Department, but, in addition, to 
assist in the deliberations which decide 
the home and foreign policy of the Govy- 
ernment. Previous to 1829 the Post- 
master General was not recognized as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. The 
precedent was established by President 
Jackson, who invited Postmaster Gen- 
eral William T. Barry, of Kentucky, to 
a seat in his Cabinet.. Of course Mr. 
Barry accepted the position, and thus 
hecame the first chief of the postal es- 
tablishment who took a seat at the coun- 
cil board of the President. He was ap- 
pointed Postmaster General March 9, 
1829, and was succeeded by Amos Ken- 








dall, of Kentucky, May 1, 1835, who, 
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since 1829, had been Fourth Auditor of 
the Treasury. In 1835 Mr. Barry was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Spain, but died at Liverpool, England, 
on his way to Madrid. 


The Hon. John A. J. Creswell, of Mary- 


‘land, the present incumbent, is the 
‘twenty-third Postmaster General of the 


| United States. He was nominated and 


—— March 5, 1869. 





THE SHIP-BUILDERS AND 


SHIP-OWNERS OF MAINE ON 


RECIPROCITY. 


No people rejoiced more over the de- 


crease of United States shipping during 


and after the late rebellion than those of 
the Dominion of Canada. The vast de- 
struction of United States shipping by 
privateers built, fitted out, and manned 
under the shadow of the Imperial Par- 
liament of Great Britain, was a theme 
on which the colonial press has dwelt 
with unalloyed pleasure from the period 
of this vast destruction of maritime 
property down to the present day. And 
now they propose to supply the defi- 
ciency in our tonnage from their own 
ship-yards, at the sacrifice of the inter- 
ests of United States ship-wrights ! 
After the depression in ship-building 


which followed the war, it is gratifying | 


to know that this industry is again rapid- 
ly reviving, and that the ship-yards afford 
unmistakable evidence of prosperity. 
And now is it right to put this indus- 
try at the mercy of foreign competition 
and half paid labor ? Shall the return- 
ing joys of our own ship-wrights be 
crushed out merely to gratify the desires 
of our neighbors? Governor Dingley, 
of Maine, in his annual address to the 
Legislature of that State, on the 8th of 
January last, after referring to other 
industries of his State, said: 

‘* But, if possible, more encouraging 
still, not only on account of the immedi- 
ate value of the industry itself, but also 
because of its great influence on national 
prosperity, is the revival of ship-building 


| 


|industry before the rebellion. And what 
\is more hopeful yet, the indications are 
|that if Congress shall continue, and if 
| possible extend the wise policy adopted 
| to promote the development of American 


‘commerce, and the consequent growth . 


|of American power and influence on the 

ocean and in foreign lands, we may rea- 
sonably look for such prosperity of our 
'ship-building interests as has never be- 
fore been known.” 

But suppose Congress—or rather the 
| Senate, as the House is not consulted in 
| the matter—should grant free-trade in 
ship-building, where would be the ‘“‘pros- 
perity’’ contemplated by Governor Ding- 
ley ? 

The practical effects of reciprocity in 
;Ship-building are well set forth in an 
‘‘Address of the Ship-builders and Ship- 
owners’ Association of Maine,’’ issued 
when reciprocity was under considera- 
tion, by a pressure from Canada, a few 
| years ago. They say: 

‘Tt has been intimated, and the propo- 
sition has been seriously entertained in 
high and influential places, to repeal our 
navigation laws and admit all foreign- 
| built ships to American registry ! Is not 
| 








this a sufficient inducement to bestir 
|ourselves, and at once lay before Con- 
| gress the reasons why that should not be 
done ? Should we not show them that 
this will be a great national disaster, and 
more ruinous to one of its members than 
the hurricanes and earthquakes which 
have of late so severely afflicted other 
regions? The Philistines, witha view to 
keep the Jews in perfect subjection to 
them, took away their artisans, so that 


along our coast and rivers, as evidenced |‘ there was no smith found throughout 


by returns showing that during the past 
year there have been built in Maine 276 
vessels, with a tonnage of 89,817 tons, 
valued at nearly five and a half millions 
of dollars—more than double the tonnage 
of 1872, and nearly as large as that of 
any one of the prosperous years of this 





all the land of Israel.’ And were they 
not wise? What more perfect device 
could be employed to keep a people in 
subjection than to take from them their 
skillful workmen ? And is not this just 
what this proposition amountsto? Our 
shipwrights would be drawn away tothe 
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new British Dominion, and all their skill 
employed to add to the wealth and arro- 
gance of that power which has inflicted 
upon us such deadly injury. Is the 
American nation willing to aggrandize 
that power to the ruin of itself, and pre- 
sent to the world the humiliating spec- 
tacle of relying on other nations for its 
ships, while it possesses more abundant 
means for their construction than any 
other nation whatever, and might, but 
foritsown unwise legislation, be the great 
source of supply to all nations ? Were 
this policy carried out, the immediate 
effect would be the continued silence 
of our ship-yards, and the transfer of 
our shipwrights to foreign countries.”’ 

What is true of Maine can be well said 
by the people of every frontier State 
upon our 6,000 miles of river and lake 
coust, especially if Congress should re- 
peal “Sour navigation laws and admit 
foreign vessels to American registry.”’ 

This is not,all: Our very accommodat- 
ing neighbors over the border are not 
only willing to build our ships, but they 
are ready and exceedingly anxious to do 
our coasting trade! Hon. Israel T. 
Hatch, of New York, anticipating just 
such a proposition as that coming now 
from Canada, in a commercial report to 
the House of Representatives in 1869, 
used the following significant language 
of warning : 

“Admit Canadian vessels to registry 
and the asserted ownership will be nomi- 
nal. Their admission will be equivalent 
to the repeal of the navigation laws, per- 
mitting foreign vessels to coast or carry 
goods from one port in the United States 
to another, as Canadian railways are al- 
lowed to transport from one inland port 
in the United States to another, under a 
very liberal authority. It would then be 
said everywhere on our inland shores, as 
it was a few years ago said in Maine, 
that ‘ our ship-yards are idle, and grass 
has grown where formerly was the busi- 
est tread our workmen.’ 

* Few, perhaps, adequately appreciate 
the value of our inland shipping, or are 
cognizant of the fact that its tonnage 
now exceeds, or is considerably more 
than double that of the shipping em- 
ployed in foreign trade. If the coasting 
trade should be thrown open to British- 
Canadian rivalry. the inland shipping, 
the last remaining object of honorable 
pride to our navigation, would soon be 
driven from our inland seas, through the 
methods which have already reduced our 





ocean-going vessels to less than one-half 
of their former number.’’ 

A distinguished commercial repre- 
sentative, from the city of New York, 
in his speech at the International Con- 
vention at Portland, uttered the truth 
when he said : 

“The inland commerce of a country 
is vastly more important to that country 
than its foreign commerce. The very 
element of prosperity in foreign com- 
merce is domesticcommerce. [Applause.] 
The commerce which sails upon our 
lakes—Ontario, Erie, Superior, Michi- 
gan—and which sails upon your canals, 
is in value four times that of the com- 
merce which is borne in ships from the 
seaports of this country to the Old 
World.’’? [Applause.] 

Mr. Nimmo, chief of the tonnage divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department, esti- 
mated a short time since that the inland 
commerce of the United States is about 
seven times as great as the commerce 
between the United States and foreign 
countries (other than the British Posses- 
sions of North America) in American 
vessels ; and about three times as great 
as the foreign commerce of the United 
States in both American and foreign 
vessels. 

This home trade extends from East- 
port, Maine, to all our Atlantic cities, 
to New Orleans, and thence by the 
isthmus, or around Cape Horn, to all 
our ports on the Pacitic. It also includes 
the internal navigation of all our rivers, 
as well as of our lakes and canals. The 
whole of our ocean coast line, including 
bays and rivers on both shores, reaches 
44,000 miles. That of our lakes, 3,620 
miles ; that of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, 35,644 miles; that of all 
our other rivers above tide water, 58,907 
miles—making in all 142,171 miles, re- 
quiring a vast annualsupply of shipping, 
which our good neighbors not only pro- 
pose to build, but also to come and sail 
and superintend for us in the prosecu- 
tion of cur vast coast, lake, and river 
commerce! It is the UNION,with all its 
countless benefits and blessings, but es- 
pecially with its almost endless shore, 
lake, and river avenues and absolute 
free-trade among all the States, that has 
made each State rich and prosperous. 





A DANGEROUS 





It is one of the first duties of every | 
well-organized government to guard | 
closely tlie material interests of its sub- | 
jects, especially against any and all in- | 
fringements and overreaching on the 
part of other powers, by snap treaties or 
otherwise. According to some of the 
papers published in Canada the New Do- 
minion is threatened by *the United 
States with an infliction which no free 
government should tolerate for a mo- | 
ment, aud could not submit to without | 
running the risk of a revolution by the 
people. Referring to the object of the 
mission of the lon. George Brown, from | 
Canada to Washington, the Halifax 
Lee ning Mepre SS, May 25, Says: 

* Though it was the Canadian Gov- 
ermment or the British Government, un- 
wisely, as we hoid, began this negotia- 
tion, if is the United States which is nost 
pressing in continuing it and most ancivus 
for a treaty.”? 

This is certainly cool, and now at the 
commenceinent of hot midsummer 
weather ought to be quite refreshing. 
But the writer continues: 

“The Americans find that the balance 
of trade is against them. They recog- 
nize the fact that Canada commands the 
great commercial outlets to the sea in 
summer. They are desirous of obtaining 
perfect freedom in perpetuity of the St. 
Lawrence route. They ure desizous of 
weakening this Dominion by preventing any 
great developient of inter-provincial trade. 
Theretore THEY seize this opportunity 
to press for reciprocity. With charac- 
teristic audacity they demand more 
than they deserve, and magnify the 
value of their concessions.’’ 

We sincerely hope this ‘* characteris- 
tic audacity ” will not terrify our polite 
neighbors iuto a sacrifice of that ‘* bal- 
ance of trade’? now claimed to be in 
their favor. Would it not be well to re- 
call Seuator Brown immediately and 
save the peoples’ material interests from 
sacrifice ? 

But this is not all: 


We hold forty 


millions of Canadian money and won’t 
pay it over. 


Besides which we have: 


A DANGEROUS 





EXPERIMENT. 





EXPERIMENT. 


‘‘designs’’? upon their country. Hear 
this Halifax editor : 


* The eagerness for reciprocity proceeds 
therefore, we assume, from the following 
causes : 

1, A design to get rid of paying a 
great sum of money (possibly $40,000,000) 
for the fisheries, by giving us a trade 
freedom which we can do without. 

“2, A design to disorganize our trade 
once more and lessen our prosperity. 

**3, A design to lead some of our peo- 
ple to believe that annexation would be 
a wise political measure. 

“4. A design to get our canals widened 
at our cost for their benefit. 

‘*5, A design to check the growth of 
manufactures in the Dominion.”’ 


Five ‘‘designs” upon the common 


weal are certainly too much for any na- 


tion, even of the most limited preten- 
tious, to bear, without demanding im- 
mediate satisfaction. 

We shall not be surprised to receive 
intelligence at any moment by telegraph 
turough the Associated Press, that the 
United States Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Ottawa has received his passports, 
aud that an army 100,000 strong is cross- 
ing the St. Lawrence supported by the 
entire naval fleet of half a thousand 
ships of the Dominion upon the lakes. 





ORIGIN OF PLANTS.—Madder came 
from the Kast, celery rrom Germany, 
the chesuut trom Italy, the onion from 
Egypt, tobacco from Virginia, the nettle 
from Kurope, the citron from Greece, 
the pine trom America, oats from North 
Africa, the poppy from the Hast, rye 
from Siberia, parsley from Sardinia, the 
pear and apple from Europe, spinach 


‘trom Arabia, the sunflower trom Peru, 


the mulberry from Persia, the gourd 
from the East, the walnut and peach 
from Persia, the horse chesnut from 
Thibet, the cucumber from the East In- 
dies, the Quince from the Island of Urete, 
the radish from China and Japan, peas 
from Egypt, horse radish from the south 
of Europe. 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 
{of Heligoland and Malta, and Gibral- 


There isa study in the following figures, 



































in which the world’s population of hu-} tar, 
manity is rolled up in a single line, and} The following gives the areas and pop- 
then shown in detail by continents, na- secant oe the leading Asiatic nations: 
tionalities, States, and dependencies. = a Se a 
; ' 5 | og 
The Grand Total of Humanity according| country. 2 | area, | Popula- | #3 
to the Lutest Returns. 5) | MOR Wold 
Ss) le 
| } Pong, | BMsStS.---.5.3 10 537.513| 2 
Country. Area. |Population. nee Turkey 16, 463, 0.0 | 24 
mile. | Arabia ; 21 4.000, 000 4 
| Persia 635, 769 | 5,000,000 | 8 
| | China. . -/8, 740, 726 146° 500 000 | 119 
Europe .........! 3, 790,000 | 301,614, 200 | go | Japan... "149,354 | 34,795,321 | 233 
eo cas acoa we | 16, 668,900 | 794,004, 800 | 48 “british | | | | 
Cl ee 630, 00 | 92. 520, » 
cee Ree Moaan | ass; le ica) 1869 1,958,280 [206,225,580 | 192 
tins real | 7 East India sl- | | 
America ........| 15,819,400 | 84. 610, 700 | alge ame Deel | rn. | 32,620,000| 41 
Motels 5.50052 | 27 | ee eee | 
i 


51, 392, 900 1,377, 145, 200 | 





the year in which the census was taken, 
are given in the following statement : 
































The principal islands of the Pacific 
The details for the continent of Eu-! ocean are given in the followi ing: 
rope and the islands adjacent to it, with 





Australia 
Tasmania 
| New Zeale 
New Guin 
San.iwich 


and 
OB... cccccce 


Islands... | 











sii 
| pe le ne 
Area. | —— os 
} 1. ° a 
| | a 
| Baal 
-" pon 1, 565, 294 5 
| 99, 328 4 
| 294, 028 3 
| 3 1, 000, 000 4 
7, 630 62,959 | 8 


There are but few well-defined geo- 






















graphical divisions in Af¢ica The 

following embrace all of interest, the 

population of Algeria being according 

to French census of 1872, and that of 

the other countries named being esti- 
‘mated : 

| Jeo 

i p P i ay 

Country. Area. | —— Bae 

” on, og 

a 

| ‘Sapenese Mus 

Morocco. ...... eeeeee! | 2,750,000 | ll 

PN BOVIG) ccecac.ceskscng | | 2,921,146] 11 

BIS 5 cole <aseavecie'e 5,702 | 2,000,000 | 44 

Tripoii, &e 312 | 75), 060 | 2 

MSV vc csc ccis occa 58, | 8, 000,000 | 12 

; Cape COMGRF. cccccces | 220,451 | 682, 600 3 

Sus oeaiapins 5, 000, 000 | 22 


| Madagascar 


227, 685 | 





| ots 

: ; . Popula- a2 

Country. Area. rs a on 

if a 3 
Germany....... 208,556 = 41,058, 139 197 

Austro-Hun | 
Disc csnisitnbas'ss S6E 240,276 35,904, $35 149 
Lichtenstein...) 1867 | 62 » 134 
Switzerland... 1870 | = 15, 987 147 
Denmark ...... 1870) = 14,749 121 
Icel’d & Faroe. 1870 40 234 2 
BWOOOM ..5 05:0: 1870 | 170 541 24 
Norway........| 1870 | 122, 243 i \ 14 
Netherlands... 1870 2,676 | 38, 638, 377 291 
Luxemburg... 1871 | 998 197.504 20 
Belgium........ 1869 | 11,370 5,021,336) 442 
Great Britain & | | 

Ireland, 1871 | 121,078 | 31,817,108 263 
British wepend- | | 
i | 160,°69 1,037 
72 | 3, 102,621 177 | 
7 16, 377, 844 85 | 

276, 036 98 
| 3,915,153) 116 

| 

GOITE, 00:05. 02:00 1868 | 365, 821 279 
Andarra....... 1868 | ¢ 12,000 80 
eee 1s71 114,251 | 26, 795, 253 214 
PUTKOY 60:05:50: IS7L | 133.955 10 510 000 | 78 
Roumania..... 1871 46,696 4 500. 000 | 96 
DEVI oi00 4:50 S71 | 16,812 | 1,319,283 | 73 
Montenegro. 1871 | 1. 700 100, 000 | 50 
Russia.......... 1867 (1.923.820 69, 364, 541 | 36 
WINIGNG.. 6s 000. 1867 | 138.788 | 1,843 253 | 13 | 
GreeCe ......0. 1870 19,347 1.457, 894 | 70 | 
MIGtALs 0.5 ce00| cose: 3,790,011 301,614,227 | 80) 


The British ein included in | 


3R 


The figures for the different divisions 


of North America and the neighboring 
‘islands are as follows, the population of 
‘the United States being given according 
the above statement are those within to the census of 1870, and that of Mexico 
the limits of Europe only—the islands according to the census of 1871: 


| 
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| ie ot 
— fiat | Popula- | Zs | Another statement of interest in this 
{| Won. | ee connection shows the area and popula- 
| | tion of the foreign possessions of the 
Greenland............ 759, 585 | Ru 000 '...... | different European Powers, which are as 
British Ame 3,523, 092 3 577 | 1 | follows: 
United State: 3, 603, 884 | 598 | 11, LOLOWS: 
BIBKACD . ..<<<cc0000 2 761, 442 | . 176, 082 |) 
Gautemale a eae 40,766 | 1,180;00) 29 | | 
San Salvador. ........ 7,323 | 600,000 | 82 | a i Popula- 
Nicaragua............ 58.153} 350, 000 | 6 | Country. Area. — 
Oosta Rica. ......... 21, 488 | 165, 000 | 8} 
PRODAUTAS 00000 ssnces 46, 078 | 350, 000 | 8} AS 
British Honduras....} 13, 496 | 25, 635 2| | | 
Bermudus............ 24 | 11,796 | 491 | Great Britain............. 7,924, 148 | ee 610,000 
St. Pierreand ones | | | POOY snc ewsa<assces : | 213, : 
lon 81 | 3,971! 49/ Holland . 3,453,000 
Hayti 10,202 572,000 | 57 | Russia. 10, 730, 000 
San Doming 17, 822 | 136,500 | DNR Gisskss ddusnsccased 6,4 419, 000 
Spanish Islands...... 49,465 | 2,068, 870 | OF) PUBMOO sos cse <sncedccsccees 6, 240, 000 
British Islands...... 12,632 | 1,054,116 | 83 | Portugal 3, 873; 000 
French Islands...... 1,016 | 306,244 | 301 |; Denmark | 27,000 
Dutch Islands........ 368 35, 482 | OB BWRGGR: occas oases seas ve | 2, 900 
Danish Islands...... 118 | 37, 821 321 | 
Swedish I[slands..... 8 a 2,893 | 362 | PNGUBA socuosiscg see eessee Noun 648,300 
PROBES 55550 Cpaneenis 8,927,043. 58, 900, 570 | ft aia cate tie ae 
| Itis thus seen that the possessions of 





The countries of South America make 


nine European Powers outside of Europe 


jembrace nearly five times as large an 


the following showing, the population | ‘ ; 
; of the Argentine Republic being given | @tea as the whole of Europe, while the 
: according to dese census of 1869: | population of this enormous territory is 

— | barely equal to five-sixths of that of Eu- 


| rope. 





























f a | Popula- a 
Ne . | Area, : io . . ) 
— | _— tion. | 963 | The foreign dependencies of all the ¢ 
j an . : . 
ee, | European States, included in the last : 
Brnellie see. cbsesssee 3,252,050 | 10,000,000|  g/Statement, exceed the ruling Power a 
French Guiana...... 3), 068 25,151 | 112 Ve eee eats a ene ‘ 
tency ie peeagy "| = 59’ 780 59! 885 yin territory, except Spain and Sweden; V 
British Guian....... | 99,897 | 152, 932 | 2)/ but Great Britain, Turkey, and Holland \ 
Venezuela..........++ 368,128 | 1,500, 000 | i ea ay pea ak A v 
; Colombia ...........6 357.050 | 3,000,000 |...... |are the only European States whose de- it 
SCOCRATOT. .....220000000 221,815 | 1,300,000 | 3 24 ‘ ¢ ‘ . ati 
Die: 510,202 | # #2500, 000 | 5| pendencies have a greater population 
BGUWAW 55.) ..<ce ccna 535,7 | 2:000,000, 4! than themselves. 
RONNNN ecco oecceee 13 2,000,000} 15 | é ee - 
Argentine cieaiadan | 871,588} 1,877,490 | 2 | In the following table of figures the 
Paraguay. ESeesuaeeeee 33. 770 | 1,000, 000 | 163 on awe a ‘ + nee ‘ 
aa... 66,700 | "300,000; 5 | reader will see at a glance the growth in ‘ 
Patagoniaand (Terra | | | population of our country since 1790, in- D 
del Fuego. 76, 350 24,000 Jocccce | . mn . . . ° D 
BSIRNGS.-2...-2 5.50005 6,525 | CBB th -s0s | cluding the Territories since their organ- A 
BRIA Ses olckcnucede 6,952,356 | 25,740,140 | 4 | 24tion. The increase is without a pre : 
cedent in the history of the world: U 
Ww 
Ww 
( 
° th 
n¢ 
ra 
80 
4 all 
‘ m: 
gr 
mi 
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Table showing the Population of the United States and Territories. 







































| | | | | 
Name. | 1790. 1810, 1820. | 1830. | 1840 1850. | 1860, 1870. 
| | 
STATES. , | -_ | 
AIADAMA 2005150003000 biapiiaceotrs 127,901 809,527 | 590, 756 | 964, 201 | 
Ark insas,. | 14,255 30, S88 | 97, 574 | 435,450 | 
California _. cc Daiciumees hacheeba mass 379.994 | 
Connecticut. 1. 942 | | 309,978 | 460, 147 | 
Delaware. 72,674 | ‘ 3 78. 085 | 112,216 | 
BOLO LA so.c.c0 s:0|sosrwenee « cuswrestices | usenosines 34,730 | 54,477 | 87 140, 424 | 
Georgi 82,548 |: : 3,823 691,392 906,185 | 1,057,286 | 
RUINS cc oiociclicsseces | 476,183 851,470} 1,711,951 | 
MONMUIAE css |. 25000 se | 685, 866 4 988,416 | 1,350, 428 | 
Bailes esse lonsince econ iselsea ven 674,913 | 
| SORES Geran e: Daemons Keeton cs | 206 | 
Kentucky... 18 | 
Louisiana...!.. 392, ti | 2 | 
PEAING . ...006 501,793 278 





407, 350 | 447,040) 47 02019 | 





Maryland 














cee | 
Massach’ ts. 472; 040 | 623,159 | 610, 408 | 7: 737. 699 | 
MICIGAN: 5... )oinccs.ciesine 4, 762 | 8, 765 | 31,639 2 3 | 
PEPER NCR ig a's: sia cosSas'sceye.0ls | cavaleieiecieteie| sieialaie cinieres folew terete aa 3 | 


40,352 
20,845 


Mississippi.... 
Missouri. ..... 
BURSON AEE Aas 14 lcs alertralornieral sisiaisseniotsic| ses bie aicio.« tsisisien est 
PROMONED G55 silos Vabaiiowisies}ae senieeeiccleciasinied 

N. Hampsh’e 141,885 
New Jersey.) 184,139 
New York... 340,120 





320,823 





277, 426 | 
372, 111 | 1,918, 608 













































































| oJ] 

N. Carolina..! 393,751 iB * 829 737,987 99: og 071, 361 
MDE). cisieisa eislonwe | 581, 295 937,903 ee 2, 339, 511 2, 665, 260 
Oregon ry i 52.465 91, 923 
Penna. j S810, 091 1, 047, 507 | 1, 348, 233 | 29 16, 215 3,521, 951 
R. Island. 68, 825 | 76,931 | 83,015 | 97,199 | | 174, 620 
sc arolina. -| 249 073 5,115 | 502, 741 581i, 185 | 703, 708 
Tennessee. 39, 691 | | 422,771 | 631, 904 1, 109,801 
WOMAN iis 00.5.60|secencexas hess acca | emnerital Serine nea eaneee 604, 215 , 57S 
Vermont. 85,4:5 | 217,895 | 5, 966 | 280, 652 24 315,098 339, 551 
Virginia... 747, 610 | 974, 600 1, 088, 116 | 1,211,405 | 1,2 1,596,318 | 1,225, 163 
W. Virginia.|.... I eserateielere asta Ss neato are 442,014 
WASCODSIN, ..|...5..65200].secceccceloccosesese Poeesoeeare<( | a 1, 054,670 

Total ......% . 239, 881 9. 633. $22 | 1, 866, 20 23.191, 876 | 31, 443,321 | 38,558, 371 

| 
TERRITORIES. | 
{ } 

Arizona..... Lvsboungees I. 1 sl aelasieteeidiaials 9, 658 
Colorado ....!........ | | ! | eee 39, 864 
PPRIOUR: sisisicice |scacvecees 14, 181 
DIR. OF UG)... |. csescccns 131,700 
Re eer 14, 999 
PIONTANS .....|ccceccess | 20, 595 
New Mexico.!.......... 91,874 
LS eee 86, 786 
Washington. |.......... 23, 955 
WYOMING ....|:..c0000 0+ : |eteeeceeeeee 9,118 

Total . eet sais eSsisies LS 24,023 33, 039 | 39, S34 | 43, 712 | 124, 614 | 259, 577 442, 730 

Grand total 3 3 3,929, 214 |7, 263, 904 (9, 666, 861 | 12,905, 854 | 17, 118, 165 | 23,316,490 | 31, 702,898 | 39,001, 101 
\ | { { 








From less than four millions in 1790, | almost every civilized and semi-civilized 
the population of the United States has | portion of the globe. 
now increased to forty millions! This; Africa, in voluntary and forced immi- 
rapid augmentation cqnes from two _ gration, began at an early period to throw 
sources: the natural increase common to its population on our coasts and planta- 


all countries, and the large additions | tions. These and their descendants have, 


made yearly to the population by immi-| at a later period, all become freemen and 
gration. This influx of human beings—| useful citizens. 
men, women, and children—comes from | Asia is now, and has been during the 
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last decade, contributing her quota to | but more especially in a paternal regard 
the aggregate population. Would it not | for the interests of the immigrant and 
be much more to the credit of our great | his family after their arrival upon our 
Pacific cities and States if they would| shores. When they come among us, 
give those harmless and useful Asiatic | strangers in a strange country, and find 
immigrants a welcome reception instead | our habits, customs, internal industries, 
of throwing impediments in the way of | and economies differing materially from 
their coming ? They continue to come, | all to which they had been accustomed, 
and there is room and employment for! they are almost as infants—in many 
all who seek homes within our national | cases without a knowledge of our lan- 


domain. 


The wave of immigration rolling in| 
| quently of their own countrymen who 


from Europe is large and continuous, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; 
Germany, Austria, and 
France, Belgium, and Italy ; Sweden, 
Norway, and the Netherlands are each, 
year after year, rearing populations to 
augment the grand total of humanity in 
the United States. 
ous facts when viewed in the two-fold 


light of the great value of these contri- | 


butions to the national power and wealth 
and the additional responsibilities in- 
volved in their care and management. 


Hungary ; | 


| 


| 


| guage, and exposed to the deceptions and 


frauds of sharpers, composed not unfre- 


are here before them, and under the 
guise of friendship rob them of their 
savings and then turn their backs 


‘upon their victims to look for new 


game. 
So long as the densely populated cities 


These are moment-! and districts of the world continue their 


annual contributions of humanity to our 
commonwealth the national and State 
governments are under solemn obliga- 


| tions to extend to these stranger citizens 


a cordial welcome and such aid as may be 


Tie duty of the Government consists not | deemed necessary to guide them to hon- 


merely in securing sanitary regulations 
on ship-board for immigrant passengers, 


orable employment and comfortable 
homes in the land of their adoption. 





SHALL WOMEN BE CITARGED WITH THE DUTY OF PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE? 


With the close of the civil war, the; 
abolition of slavery, and theenfranchise- | 
ment of the negro race the era of ex- 
citing political agitation of moral issues 
of governmental policy ended, and ques- | 
tions of economic.commercial, and finan- 
cial import rose upon the political hori- 
zon. The latter subjects, though of vital 
importance to national and individual , 
welfare, are unattractive to many per- 
sons, who, having either not the capa-| 
city or lacking in the requisite industry | 
to master these intricate problems, prefer | 
to deal with the more simple issues of an | 
emotional character. Persistent efforts | 
have therefore been made to push aside | 
the consideration of economic problems | 
by the introduction of the liquor prohibi- | 
tion and the female suffrage questions. 





The relations of the State to the liquor 
traflic we have already discussed, and 
the principles therein set forth have met 
with a larger acceptance than we could 
have reasonably expected in view of the 
excited state of public feeliug in many 
communities, and the task now remains 
to give the other issue also that candid 
and helpful consideration which its im- 
portance demands. 

Untilrecently what is popularly known 
as the ‘‘female suffrage question ”’ has 
had the misfortune of being advocated 
by enthusiasts in the usualinconsiderate, 
aggressive, and denunciatory manner 
adopted by those who, being able to see 
only one side of the controversy, are 
therefore swift in denouncing those who 
differ as knaves or fools. The general 
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public on the other hand has treated the 
‘question as a huge joke, a sort of circus 
performance to draw paying audiences 
to lectures, and the silence of contempt 
or the sneer of derision has been the 
only answer. 

This treatment, while it has augment- 
ed popular prejudices against the most 
notorious suffrage advocates, has also 
had a tendency to create the conviction 
on the part of many thoughtful men and 
women that formal answer is impossible, 
and that it is a question of right and 
justice against prejudice, ignorance, and 
barbarism. In these circumstances, and 
particularly since the question is pend- 


ing in the form of a constitutional | 
| solute inborn and divine right of every 


amendment in a State as enlightened 
and well-governed as that of Michigan, 
we deem it our duty to enumerate some 
of the most serious objections that pre- 
vent thoughtful men, pre-eminently de- 


sirous of promoting the welfare of the | 


State and of the comfort and happiness 
of the female sex, from giving the mgve- 
ment theirsupport. We might add also 
some controliing physiological reasons 
which place the sphere of woman’s rela- 
tions beyond legal control, but which 
can not be freely discussed in a political 
journal. Surely, of the many unsupport- 
ed assertions made by Mrs. Stanton, who 
is, par excellence, the representative agi- 
tator of the question, the charge of hos- 
tility to the female sex on the part of the 
opponents of female suffrage, comprising 
the vast majority of the male sex, is the 
most baseless of all, for every man knows 
and feels that his own happiness is so | 
thoroughly identified with that of his | 
wife, mother, or daughter, that to be! 
consciously hostile to them as a class! 
would be unmitigated folly, and in op-! 
position alike to natural instinct and | 
self-interest. 

The transfer of an equal responsibility 
for the government of the State upon 
the shoulders of the female sex consti- 
tutes the entrance politically into terri- 
tory unexplored. Less than a century 
ago the institution of a republic based 

















the first experiment in that direction, 
and its success has been so isolated and 
qualified that the vast majority of man- 
kind believe even to-day the experiment 
will fail, though we do not share this ap- 
prehension. If, then, the startling prop- 
osition is mooted of doubling up the 
voting population by the addition of 
eight millions of voters who have had 
neither special training nor even ordi- 
nary preparation, inquiry and hesitation 
become a solemn duty. 
VOTING AS AN INHERENT NATURAL 
RIGHT. 
One of the curiosities of this contro- 
versy is that thestrong point, in fact the 
key to the situation, is held to be the ab- 


human being to vote. It is true, more 
able, elaborate, and voluminous treatises 
have been written to prove the divine 
right of kings to rule; but like the 
books on the divine right of slave-hold- 
ing, have been remanded to the book- 
shelves as illustrations of the perversion 
of logic in behalf of self-interest. ; 
Among the phrases which are pressed 
into the service to sustain this absurd 
proposition are the protests of the Colo- 


jnies to the mother country, which are 


summed up in the syllogism of ‘‘ no tax- 
ation without representation.’? That 
the Colonies did not mean individual 
consent, or what is now termed man- 
hood suffrage, is too plain for argument. 
Manhood suffrage—say nothing about 
womanhood suffrage—had no existence 
at that time either in England or in 
the Colonies. They simply claimed that 
under their chartered privileges the 
Colonies in their collective capacity en- 
joyed the right of being consulted in the 
imposition of taxes, either direct or 
indirect, no one dreaming in those days 
of remanding the taxation or any other 
question to unlimited and unrestricted 
suffrage. 

The next quotation which is relied upon 
are the initial sentences of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. That this docu- 
ment has not the most remote bearing 


upon almost universal male suffrage was | upoit the abstract manhood and woman- 
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hood suffrage question can at once be | of any other age; whether there shall be 


seen by a perusal of the text itself : attached an educational test or property — 


** When, in thecourse of human events, | qualification; whether paupers and men 
it becomes necessary for one people to, who have been convicted of crime shall 

tac Yr VWtipe . thie av, . 
dissolve the political bonds which have vote; how long voters shall have resided 


connected them with another, and toas-|. 00? Pinca eee 
sume among the powers of the earth |im@ particular ward, township, county, 


the separate and equal station which |or State; what shall constitute a resi- 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God | dence; how long an alien shall reside in 
entitle them, a decent respect to the ja State before he may vote, and what 
opinions of mankind requires that they)... a late gana ed s : 
should declare the causes which impel ‘privileges of oflice-holding, &e., he shall 
them to the separation. ‘enjoy thereafter, and whether Federal 
** We hold these truths to be self-evi- ‘oflicers in the civil service, and soldiers 
shat all quem guy created canal; and sailors shal vote, are all questions 
with certain inalienable rights; that | Of Policy which are to be determined by 
among these are life, liberty, and the | the State precisely as the imposition of 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these | taxes. 
rights governments are instituted among Thus, while it is admitted that ina 


men deriving their just powers from the ‘ : : a 
consent of the governed; that whenever republic the question of conferring the 
any form of government becomes de- | Tight of suffrage shall be considered in a 


structive of these ends it is the right of | liberal sense, it is denied that suffrage 

opt: sondage cor ag - ~~ |is an inborn, inherent, or natural right. 
s 2 & $ er 1 aying S : . . 

: = sayings jand that it can be maintained as such. 


foundation on such principles, and or- |" ° ave . 
ganizing its powers in such formas to | For if theabsurd proposition were main- 


them shall seem most likely to effect tained that the right to vote is inborn, 
their safety and happiness.” jall xestrictions would be tyranny, and 
The Declaration of Independence de- | the babe, the criminal, the pauper, the 
nies the divine rights of kings; it claims alien, and the soldier could vote wher- 
the right of any nation in its sover-|ever they pleased; and why not as often 
eign capacity to set up a government of | as they pleased ? 
its own, and to alter or abolish it as it} We feel as though we owe an apology 
may to it seem best. It declares all to the reader for treating this portion of 
governments to be human institutions | the question so elaborately; but the 
established by the people themselves, | claim of a divine right to vote has been 
and therefore, since government itself is | insisted upon so vociferously and with 
an artificial and created contrivance | such an air of triumph that an exposure 
made by man, all rights and privileges | of the groundlessness of the claim may 
flowing from it, and all duties relating | not be a waste of effort. 
to it, are artificial, created, and political | Thus, if womanhood suffrage were an 
rights and duties. absolute right, and the withholding of 
It is true that the Declaration insists | that right a crime in itself, we would be 
that as a matter of the highest policy | entirely estopped from the consideration 
the “inalienable rights of life, liberty, | of its propriety; but, as we have shown 
and the pursuit of happiness” shall not that this claim is untenable, we will pro- 
be infringed; but the guarantees to be | ceed to the second branch of the inquiry. 
given and the limitations and restric- But before entering upon its direct dis- 
tions to be required are to be judged by |cussion several preliminary questions 
the nation itself, so that it may take | arise, and among these are: What are 
such measures as it may seem best cal-| the special duties of the male sex? In 
culated to secure its perpetuity and well- | other words, in what fields of labor has 
being. ithe male sex hitherto achieved those 
Therefore, the question whether males | glories and successes which have crowned 
shall vote when they are twenty-oné or |it and through it mankind with honor ? 
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I.—THE PROTECTION OF THE COUNTRY. | duty, in that proportion has mankind 
Under the general natural law weak ‘been blessed with civilization, prosper- 
nations are absorbed by stronger, pre- | ity, and happiness; and in proportion 

cisely as weak individuals, whether of | that the male sex has shirked this duty 

the human or animal species, are crowded | and has thrown the burden of life upon 
to the wall. There is, however, an in-| | the female sex, as the Indian and negro 
stinct implanted in the male sex of both ‘races in their wild state have done, in 
thehuman and animal species which in-| that degree has the race become de- 
duces them to defend the females and | graded and wretched. We do not quote 
the young, for otherwise the extinction | this Biblical injunction as inspired 
of the species would follow. | authority, because this is not a theologi- 

The defense of the country when as- | cal treatise, but with the equally com- 
sailed and the maintenance of its honor} manding power of an irrefutable and 
by force of arms are duties from which | | | brimary truth. Man must take the in- 
the male sex can not shrink under the | ‘itiative in the procreation of the species; 
convenient but delusive formula that |an the devise of governmental institu- 

“equal rights’? demand that the con- | tions; in the conquests over the animal 


scripting officer should thrust into his | 


battalions an equal number of males and 
females, 

It may be said that the women both 
North and South in the late war were 
willing to die themselves for the cause, 
and that they proved their patriotism by 
their endurance of great hardships with- 
out complaint. Granting this, we sim- 
ply remark that in war we must have 
beings who 
for their country. 
is only benefited in proportion as its de- 
fenders know how to slay without being 
slain, and not by offering themselves as 
sacrifices for slaughter. 

Therefore, 


by a majority of their number provoked 
the war, the duty of offense and defense 
rests with the male sex alone. 


ferences of the organization and spheres 
of conduct between the two sexes which 


we are asked to ignore, and to legislate | 


as if no such radical and “‘inalienable”’ 
differences existed. 
II.—TO DO THE WORLD’S WORK. 


can kill and not merely die | 
In fact the country | 


whether females vote or) 
not, or whether their policy, supported | 


And | 
herein lies one of the fundamental dif- | 


| kingdom, and the removal of physical 
obstacles; i in the explorations of science, 
and in the inauguration of discoveries 
and mechanical inventions. To enable 
the male sex to accomplish these objects 
with success nature has endowed it with 
a peculiar and more powerful organism; 
a coarser, hardier, and stronger frame, 
and a larger brain than the female sex— 
| the average weight of the male in civil- 
ized countries being twenty pounds 
'greater and his brain several ounces 
heavier. 
I1I.—TO GOVERN THE COUNTRY. 

Prior to 1776 there was but one people 
| which even nominally enjoyed the right 
of self-government—the Swiss. Since 
that time numerous attempts have been 
imade in the principal European coun- 
'tries and in Mexico and South America 
to rest government upon an individual 
| basis; but in no other country has the 
|experiment been a success. Without 
|examining into the causes that produced 
|so many conspicuous failures, we simply 





call attention to the significant fact that 
| since the establishment of the Republic 
| ofthe United States, nearly acentury ago, 


“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou | no other nation (except Switzerland) has 





JM 


eat bread,” is the prophetic command | | succeeded in maintaining peaceful, pro- 
which constitutes the first distinct utter- | gressive, republican self-government. 
ance of the prehistoric ages. It is the |In these circumstances, and with the 
first inventory of self-consciousness, | world’s history before them, some of the 
And in proportion as the male sex has / most scientific and impartial political 
accepted thiscommand and fulfilled this | publicists declare that government by 
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universal ballot can only be a success 
under peculiarly favorable influences, 
while its general tendency leads to an- 
archy, violence, disintegration, and 
speedy national decay. Therefore, be- 
fore we enfranchise eight millions of 
female voters, whose range of political 
and business experience in the aggregate 
is vastly less than that of the male voters, 
and thus divide the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the Government, we ought 
to approach this all important theme, 
which may become the turning point 
between success and failure as a nation, 
with a careful scientific investigation. 
Considering that, since the times of 
Moses, Confucius, Lycurgus, and Solon, 
the law-giving power has resided exclu- 
sively with the male sex, and that the 
few exceptional cases of female rule, 
like that of Catherine of Russia, have 
not been a moral success, we ought not 
to avoid those duties which nature, by 
virtue of our manhood, has imposed, 
unless it can with certainty be shown 
that the proposed remedy for our politi- 
cal ills will not prove worse than the 
disease. 

THE DUTIES OF THE FEMALE SEX. 

“In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children,” is the language of the Holy 
Writ, in which to woman her life’s duties 
are assigned. Thus are defined in the 
very vestibule of history, and with won- 
derful accuracy and simplicity, the rela- 
tive duties of the two sexes. Thus is 
the oflice of maternity—painful and irk- 
some though it may be—made the first 
and most holy duty of woman. Through 
her the race is perpetuated; through her 
it receives its impress and is.fitted for 
life, and added, like the perennial stars, 
to the jewels of eternity. As the mother 
Mary, by her one act of maternity, has 
been crowned with the chaplet of im- 
mortal fame and titled ‘tholy” and 


‘*blessed’? among women, so is every 
mother, appreciative of the important 
office of motherhood, entitled to the 
honor, reverence, and protection of man. 
It is the subordination of this holy duty 
and the substitution as objects of life of 


worldly and temporary things which are 
| the chief causes of the loosening of fam- 
ily ties, and the consequent disorders 
and disorganization of society and the 
State. 

THE INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FAMILY. 

Correlative to the maternal duty ere 
the internal government of the family, 
the training of the children, the regula- 
tion of the sanitary condition of the 
| household, order, cleanliness, care, in- 
‘dustry, domestic economy, and the pre- 
| paration of healthy food and of suitable 
clothing. Are these duties easy? <Are 
they well discharged ? Do we hear of 
complaints from those women who have 
earnestly and conscientiously underta- 
ken their assigned and natural share of 
the burdens and duties of life, that they 
have time to spare for political work ? 
Are we importuned to place upon the 
shoulders of those who seek to devote 
their lives to the securement of the god- 
liness of their children and the happiness 
of their family additional distracting 
duties and the care of State? In point of 
fact only a small portion of the female 
sex has sought to enter the political 
arena; and yet, if the sex is enfran- 
chised, all the quiet and peace-loving wo- 
men will be dragged from their homes to 
gratify the few. And why? Because 
if suffrage is made a duty the neglect 
thereof by the best elements of society 
will result in the ascendency of the 
worst. Thus in self-defense, and not be- 
cause they have sought it, will we be 
compelled to disturb the complacency of 
the aged and sainted grandmother, 
whose life-work is done, with the jargon 
of party politics. A sadder spectacle can 
scarcely be conceived. 

SHE IS THE HARBOR OF REFUGE. 

Wives, mothers, and sisters are not 
chiefly valued on account of purely intel 
lectual acquirements. What man, wea” 
ried with toil and worried with care’ 
will be edified by a discussion of the 
latest phase of the flnance and currency 
bill with the female members of the 
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proportion as it differs from the male and 
not as it agrees therewith. Women 
should possess artistic taste, feeling 
hearts, in fact what the German lan- 
guage expresses in the word ‘‘ Gemueth,” 
and if these peculiar possessions have 
been sacrificed either to pure intellec- 
tualism or worldliness, domestic felicity 
is not possible. 

Thus, while the duties of the two 
sexes are different, and their life-work, 
though not the same, is parallel, the office 
of the female sex is equally exalted and 
essential. The relations between the 
sexes can be compared with a business 
partnership, where one agrees to do the 
outdoor work while the other presides 
in the counting room. It is simply a 
division of equally important work, in 
such a manner as will permit the mem- 
bers of the different sexes to work to the 
greatest advantage and with the least 
friction or loss ef power. 

WHAT WILL THE PROBABLE EFFECTS 
OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE BE UPON 
THE SEXES ? 

Upon the male sex the probable effects 
will be a still greater neglect of political 
duties. In many instances now, partic- 
ularly in the large cities, a morally low 
grade of men receive office and prefer- 
ment. The greatest obstacles to better 
government is the indifference to and 
neglect of political duties on the part of 
the most skilled, trained, and refined 
classes of society, and when, in addition 
to the present confusion, the intermina- 
ble and unreasoning gabble of brassy 
tongued women is added, a greater pro- 
portion of the best thought will be with- 





drawn. For is it not probable that a large 
number of those women who will en- 
deavor to make their living by engaging 
in politics as a trade—judging by those} 
who have succeeded in placing them- 
selves in the foremost ranks—will be of 
the lawless stamp of Mrs. Woodhull and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony? It is true 
“logic knows no sex,’”? but the female 
orators who recognize this maxim as a 
weapon of offense are swift in interpos- 
ing the shield of womanhood when they 








are assailed in their own style. And 
when two of these women should meet 
each other on opposite sides, as they 
surely would sooner or later, the scandal 
that would ensue can scarcely be imag- 
ined. These contests on the hustings 
could not fail to decrease the mutual 
politeness and respect now existing, and 
add to the causes of family infelicities. 

The probable effects upon the female 
sex will be even more serious. If the 
number of slanders for instance that 
were published during the late ‘‘ Greeley- 
Reform”? campaign against President 
Grant and his family were collected and 
bound in volumes, their number would 
certainly reach several thousand. If wo- 
man is to enter actively into political 
campaigns would she not receive 
similar treatment? Would she not 
either have to learn to become indifferent 
to public opinion or keep aloof from an 
active canvass? Political detractors 
strike always at the tenderest points, 
and as a woman who is even compelled 
to make a defense of her personal virtue 
is placed at a terrible disadvantage, 
would not a system of insinuations, 
jokes, jibes, and sneers drive the best 
from the field and leave the reckless in 
possession? 

In brief, would not the tendency be to 
induce neglect of the marital relations, 
and a consequent handing over the pos- 
session of the American continent to the 
offspring of recent emigrants whose con- 
stitutions have not yet become impaired, 
and whose sexual instincts have not been 
benumbed ; the neglect of the training 
of the children, who will be handed over 
to unskilled nurse maids ; the neglect of 
the economic side of the household, and 
of cooking healthful food in a healthful 
manner; the neglect of physical labor, 
which is already an alarming symptom, 
and the stimulation of the intellect at 
the expense of physical and moral train- 
ing ? Not merely Dr. Clark, but other 
eminent physicians and learned educa- 
tors have warned our people that the in- 
tellectual training and stimulus of our 
girls during the most critical period of 
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their lives must be withdrawn, or the 
land will be filled with broken down in- 
valid women, whose physical infirmities 
will prevent them from discharging 
either their duties as mothers or to make 
use of the intellectual training for which 
they sacrificed the most precious boon 
and the most essential condition of hap- 
piness—their health. 
THE EFFECT UPON THE STATE, 

How superficially many of the most 
irrepressible advocates of female suf- 
frage have considered the real merits of 
the case is shown by tie remark so fre- 
quently heard : ‘*‘ it will take but a few 
hours to go tothe polls.”? With the same 
propriety could the Supreme Court be ac- 
cused of inefliciency because it takes but 
two or three days to deliver the opinions 
of an entire term. If voting is to be of 
any use to the State it must be the ex- 
pression of a deliberately formed opinion, 
and it will take as much as one hour per 
day to watch the political situation and 
to gather up the material necessary for 
intelligent thought and discussion. 

It sbould also be remembered that the 
act ef voting imparts neither intelli- 
gence, morality, nor pleasure—no more 
than sweeping a house or going an 
errand. Therefore, if we expect to bene- 
fit the State, we must, if possible, secure 
greater virtue and intelligence in the 
ballot holder, for otherwise nothing is 
gained. 

The vast majority of political problems 
involve the question of moral or absolute 
right and wrong but remotely. Take 
the questions now pending : the adjust- 
ment of the currency, the regulation of 
the national banks; the refunding of the 
public debt; the limitation of fares on 
railroads ; the cheap inter-State trans- 
port problem ; the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada; the adjustment of tariff duties; 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
&c. None of these questions appeal to the 
moral sense like the question of slavery 
and of temperance, but only to states- 
manlike discretion. Emd¢tional legisla- 
tion upon these subjects is not merely 
out of place, but positively injurious. 








It is because the Saxon nationalities in 
Germany, England, and the United 
States have had the reflective, calculat- 
ing, and mathematical organs more 
largely developed than all others that 
they are enabled to maintain orderly 
governments, and to impose their will 
upon the balance of the world. To in- 
crease, therefore, the excitable and emo- 
tional element in our government ma- 
chinery will render its action effeminate 
and vascillating. 

We_ respectfully submit to those 
thoughtful ladies, who, in the conscious- 
ness of their intellectual strength and 
moral worth, desire the right of suffrage 
as a sacred trust for the State and man- 
kind, whether they are quite sure that 
the combined influence of the female 
vote would not be wielded by profes- 
sional politicians and office seekers of 
which Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
Mrs. Woodhull are representatives ? 
And should this be the case—should 
such brazen-tongued women rule with 
an iron despotism the political ma- 
chinery, conventions, platforms, dele- 
gates, and candidates—would not the 
influence of our most gentle, generous, 
noble-minded ladies be not merely neu- 
tralized, but even perverted ? Have 
they fully and carefully considered the 
question, that while it may be probable 
that the possession of the ballot may 
educate womankind, and incite them to 
greater intellectual activity, and this 
probability constitutes in reality the 
one strong argument for suffrage, they 
may lose more in other respects ? 
Among the losses may be, first, an in- 
crease of discontent and impatience 
with domestic cares and dutigs, for 
though the ballot may greatly stimulate 
the desire on the part of all to escape 
physical labor, it will enable only a few 
to achieve it. Secondly. It may bring 
men and women into fierce competition 
in newfields where intrigues and immoral 
practices are already too prevalent. 
Thirdly. It may diminish mutual sex- 
ual attractions, and lower both the moral 
standard of woman and lessen the re- 
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spect and veneration which they enjoy 
in our country above all others in the 
world. 

The rule of the ladies is at present 
based upon admiration and respect ; 
with the ballot it will be based more and 
more upon power and majorities. 

For these and many other reasons 
based upon physiological and sexual dif- 
ferences which might be mentioned, we 
urge them to examine the case once 
more so that the fable of the frogs that 
petitioned Jupiter for a king may not 
have a similar issue in this instanee. 

We know full well that the position of 
refusing any demands which a consider- 
able portion of the female sex may make 
is ungracious, but a sincere regard for 
their welfare and that of the State may 
induce men of training and character to 
answer witha denial, even at the expense 
of their gallantry. 

Allnational customs and manners have 
for their basis good, suflicient, and rea- 
sonablecauses. Very often, it is true, the 
historian finds that the custom has long 
survived the cause that gave it origin, but 
no custom has ever been found without 
a good cause as a basis. Therefore, the 
assignment to the female sex of peculiar 
duties and the restrictions placed around 
her in her intercourse with the world are 
not arbitrary inventions. <A careful 
analysis will show that they were de- 
signed for her benefit, and that their sud_ 
den and violent abrogation will result 
primarily in her injury. 

The introduction of the female sex 
might receive some color of justification 
if that sex suffered from oppressions 
which the male voters refused to redress, 
or if they had a new idea of government 
to propose which involved their co-oper- 
ation. Neither is the case. In the State 
of Michigan a woman who owns prop- 
erty previous to her marriage can dis 
pose of it without the consent of her 
husband, and, if he lives in her house, 
can turn him out doors from his own 
children without redress. If, on the 
other hand, the husband owns real prop- 
erty, acquired previous to marriage, he 
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can not dispose of it without her con- 
sent ; nor can he disinherit her to the 
amount of her dower. In all suits, both 
civil and criminal, though the law is 
administered by a male judge, and a 
male jury decides upon the fucts, there 
is scarcely a case on record where she 
has not been treated with special le- 
niency on account of her sex. Jt takes, 
in fact, the utmost ingenuity to torture 
existing laws into acts of discrimina- 
tion against woman’s interests, for either 
they are a dead letter or they are speedily 
amended. 

The fact ought never to be lost sight 
of that in the sense of personal happi- 
ness and welfare the importance of poli- 
tics is overrated. The entire amount of 
taxation levied, according to the census 
of 1870, was $280,000,000 for the use of 
the Federal Government, and of $277,- 
000,000 for all other purposes, inclusive 
of State, county, township, municipal, 
and school taxes. 

Taking the figures as we ‘find them, 
five hundred and fifty-seven millions, 
and assessing them equally upon the 
population, (though, in point of fact, the 
inhabitants of cities pay more,) we reach 
the sum of $14 50 per head, or of $72 50 
per head .of a family of five persons. 
While this tax is large, and can undoubt- 
edly be reduced by prudence and a rigid 
economy, the question between extrava- 
gance and reduction is, after all, one of 
afew dollars only. Before the tax can 
be reduced to $12 per head, or $60 per 
family, nearly $100,000,000 of the aggre- 
gate must be saved, so that if the wildest 
dreams of the most enthusiastic re- 
formers were realized the effect upon the 
general prosperity, intelligence, and mo- 
rality of the country would be imper- 
ceptible. 

We have no sympathy with those men 
who insist that women must enter the 
political field because politics have be- 
come so corrupt that they need purifica- 
tion. Imagine, if you can, a Jackson, 
Marcy, Benths, Calhoun, Clay, or 
Webster going about the land bewailing 
their incapacity and want of purity. 
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If our political system has become so | In these fields of inquiry and of labor 
corrupt as to be beyond the power of | the assistance of the female sex will be 
the male sex to reform it, we are afraid | vastly more valuable than in the politi- 
the introduction of the female sex would | cal circle. In these she can toil with- 
result in greater injury to it than an im- | Out encountering personal detraction, 
provement to the State. and without destroying the romance 
THE FUTURE. which clings around heras a woman. 

Those persons who seek the augmen-| Believing that those who refuse to lay 
tation of prosperity, happiness, and pro-| upon the shoulders of womanhood, 
gress in the extension of the vallot, or, | already burdened with many cares, the 
chiefly, in political action, are producing | additional cares of State, are better 
evil results by withdrawing public atten- | friends than those who seek to induce 
tion from the real remedies. |them to enter that barren field whose 

We need a reorganization of our edu- ‘fruits are enticing to the eye but bitter 
cational and industrial forces, so that | to the taste, we hope to see the moral 
the terrible and ever-increasing pressure | forces of the female sex expended in 
for an escape from physical labor on the | their appropriate spheres, for there they 
part of both men and women may be di-| have ever been a fountain of consolation 


minished instead of increased. 

We need polytechnic and industrial 
schools, so that our mechanics may be- 
come proud of their work and calling, 
and become the equal in knowledge and 
manners to those who follow the learned 
professions. 

We need to lighten the physical labors 
of the female sex by a more universal 
introduction of improved cooking and 
washing utensils, by organizing co-oper- 
ative housekeeping, and by the construc- 
tion of more convenient habitations. 

We need to elevate the profession of 
teaching, by requiring better and more 
scientific training, and by holding out 
the inducements of permanency and a 
gradual advance of salary. Thus we 
may stimulate greater individuality and 
more precise methods and originality of 
thought. 

The poor we shall have with us al- 
ways. In the fields of charity and phi- | 
lanthropy we shall not be jostled by 
unseemly competition. If the power and 
efforts put forth in praying crusades 
were directed toward visiting every poor 
family and taking measures for its 
relief, our ladies would do a work which 
would bring its own reward. Instead 


of bitterness and strife we should have 
Sry le eer 

thanksgiving and rejoicing. Let usalso 

bring forward the question : How shall 


to the afflicted, and the evidence of the 
poet of immortality and a happier fu- 
| ture for mankind. 





CALIFORNIA’S GOLDEN SHOWER OF 
/GRAIN.—Last year we opened our eyes 
and mouths to marvel over the immen- 
sity of the California wheat crop, and 
| this year we are still further astounded 
by the information that the crop of 1873 
will be more than doubled. The area 
under cultivation is upward of 2,000,000 
acres, 300,000 acres more than last year, 
and the yield is extraordinarily fine. 
The total crop is estimated at a mini- 
mum figure of 35,009,000 bushels, leav- 
ing 25,000,090 bushels for export—nearly 
twice the greatest amount that Califor- 
nia has ever furnished for exportation, 
more than all the rest of the United 
States exported last year, and twice as 
much as Russia exported from her great 
grain districts on the Danube. Califor- 
nia’s gold yield is a mere trifle compared 
with this golden shower of grain. The 
great desideratum is adequate land and 
water transportation to markets. 

eee sees 

ACCORDING tothe Miner’s Journal the 
total production of coalin the United 
States for 1873 was 45,413,220 tons, of 
which 22,828,108 tons were anthracite, 
the amount being 1,962,179 tons more 
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REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Three Republican State conventions; 5. That we commend the measures 
were held on Wednesday, June 17—those | bt have a at ba pep eins Poo 
me gees : | cheapening and perfecting of inter-State 
of Tilinois, Indiana, morte gen” sn | railway transportation and improvement 
Maine Convention was held on Thurs-| of navigation at the mouth of the Missis- 
day, the 18th of June, and that of Iowa | sippi river. 
on the Ist of July. In each case the pro-| 5. ere ne nied vd opr a 
: : : ; ment of the Constitution o 1e Unite 
gs F i y pes Aue : 5 ; : 
oe paein —o —s the | States providing for the election of Presi- 
resolutions were sound, patriotic, and in | dent and Vice President by direct vote 
full accord with the fundamental prin- | of the people, without the intervention 
ciples of Republicanism. of the Electoral College. 
Tl > 
6 | 7. That the Republican party proposes 
is, to respect the rights reserved by the 
The convention was held in the Opera! people to themselves as carefully as the 
House at Springfield. The assembly was | a delegated by them to the State 
unusually large. After organization and Feigumne gn Papi a — 
the usual preliminary business the Com- | 6¢ ¢; ee ee 
© pre - Ss | of citizens without regard to nativity or 
mittee on resolutions reported the fol-| creed, and it is opposed to interference 
lowing : | by ei with the habits, tastes, or cus- 
We, the delegates and representatives | noms ee a har 
of the Republican party of Illinois, de- pret peariommprgtoed = eg ri a 
Gare the following to be substantially | *O° SN0t7 OF Ciuizons 05 Whe eave. 
our political belief : | 8. That while we accord to the railway 
1, That emancipation andenfranchise- | COMPanies of the State the fullest meas- 
ment having been secured by the thir-| Ue of property rights, we also demand 
5 Pe, : : (for the people reasonable charges and 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the | fest: Madeamtaiine tn Sie teeenteted? 
Constitution of the United States, and | of os pea ogee = cht ; psn va — 
by appropriate legislation for their en- | : A gery in gumetoanse® peng cacauitats State 
forcement, and equality of civil rights | 4 national lewish ed aii tails 
having been guaranteed by the fourteenth | 44 National legisiation. ; 
amendment, such guarantee should be| The resolutions were adopted in a 
enforced by appropriate statutes, so that | spirit of great enthusiasm. A general 
"7\6 mcyie 7 eve) 9 Tar ‘ is 4 
the broad wgis of freedom’s power may | eal] was then made for Senator Logan, 


te the black and white ee who responded in an eloquent speech on 
2. That as one of the consequences of | the condition,material progress, finances, 
the late civil war about $382,000,000 of | and currency of the country. 
j -y aro Qc LA ta > 7 . | . : . 
conte peggy erie Seige dears were; Ridgway was nominated for Treasurer, 
issued to, and are now held by, the peo- | ar ae a pe ie 
‘ ‘ sa y l 2 
ple as safe and convenient currency, it — rofessor on for Superintendent 
would be unwise and inexpedient in the of Public Instruction. 
present financial condition of the people | INDIANA. 
<A seo . spoons of pe pono cancel-; The convention was held in the Acad- 
© ‘ , . . 2 PBA ry | 5 i B 
ae ee ee ce ee ef emy of Music at Indianapolis. The 
3, That the laws for the establishment | gathering was large and the proceedings 
of national banks have secured to the} were harmonious, The present incum- 
gid age bi eg vg ro ye 'bents were renominated. 
of bank circulation ever before offered | bia bao ; 2 ‘ol 
to the people, its issuance should not be | The eg 8 the resolutions very 
longer confined to a privileged class. but | Slightly condensed : 
should be free to all alike under general | 1, We recognize that as the true policy 
and equal laws, the aggregate volumeof of the government which shall har- 
currency to be regulated by the untram-/monize all the diversified interests and 
meled laws of trade. | pursuits necessarily existing in a coun- 
4. That we reaflirm the declaration of | try of such vast extent as ours, and as 





the National Republican Convention of | this can be done only by so directing 
1872, in favor of a return to specie pay-| legislation as to secure just protection 
ments at the earliest practicable day. 





and reward to every branch of industry, 
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we are in favor of giving precedence to 
those measures which shall recognize 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits as 
entitled to the amplest protection and 
the fullest development; of putting a 
stop to large grants of the public domain 
to railroad corporations and reserving it 
for settlement and cultivation; of im-| 
proving the navigation of our great in- 
land rivers ; of securing cheap transpor- 
tation and profitable markets for the 
products of agricultural and manufac- 
turing labor ; of encouraging such manu- 
factures as shall bring the producer and 
the consumer in the neighborhood of | 


time, as the ability of the government 
will permit, of the pension and bounty 
laws. 

5. In the opinion of this convention 
intemperance is an evil against which 
society has the right to protect itself; 
that our whole system of legislation 
throughout all the history of the State 
has asserted and maintained this right, 
and it can not now be surrendered with- 
out yielding up that fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Government which 
places the power of passing laws in the 
hands ef a majority. Therefore we are 
in favor of such legislation as will givea 





each other, and thus establish mutual | majority of the people the right to deter- 
relations between them and those en-| mine for themselves in their respective 
gaged in commerce and transportation ; | towns, townships, or wards, whether the 


of properly adjusting the relations be- 
tween capital and Jabor in order that 
each may receive an equitable share of 
the profits, and of holding these in the 
possession of corporate wealth and privi- 
leges in strict conformity to law, so, by 
these combined influences, the people of 
all the varied pursuits may be united to- 
gether in the common purpose of pre- 
serving the honor of the nation, o 
developing the immense resources of 
every section of the Union and of ad- 
vancing the social and material pros- 
perity of all its industrial and laboring 
classes. 

2. Weare in favor of such legislation 
on the question of finances as shall make 
the national banking free, and shall fur- 


nish the country with such an additional | 


amount of currency as may be necessary 


to meet the wants of the agricultural, | 


industrial, and commercial interests of 
the country, to be distributed between 
the sections according to population, and 
such as is consistent with the credit and 
honor of the nation, and will avoid the 
possibility of permitting capitalists and 
combinations of capital from controlling 
the currency of the country. 

8. We are in favor of such a revision 


of our patent right laws as shall destroy | 
the oppressive monopoly incident to the | 
present system, and shall regulate and | 


control the manufacture, use, and sale of 
patent right articles for the benefit alike 
of the inventor, consumer, and manu- 
facturer. 

4, That the Republican party con- 
tinues to express its gratitude to the 
soldiers and sailors of the Republie for 
the patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice 
with which they gave themselves to the 
preservation of the country during the 
late civil war, and will especially recog- 
nize the services of the enlisted men by 
favoring the extension from time to 


| sale of intoxicating liquors for use as a 
| beverage shall be permitted therein, and 
| such as will hold the vender responsible 
‘for all damages resulting from such 
| sales, 

6. We favor the enactment of a law 
limiting the power of township trustees, 
;county commissioners, and municipal 
| authorities to assess taxes and increase 
; township, county, and municipal indebt- 
| edness. 

7. Inasmuch as great abuses have 
i grown up under our present system of 
| fees and salaries, we demand such legis- 
| lation as will so reduce and regulate all 
' fees and salaries so as to allow no more 
jthan a fair and just compensation for 
service rendered. 

| 8. We look with pride and satisfaction 
upon our common school system, and re- 
‘gard its magnificent fund as a sacred 
itrust to be faithfully and honestly ad- 
|ministered, so that all the children of 
| the State may be educated in the duties 
of citizenship, and thereby become the 
| better able to perpetuate our popular in- 
| stitutions ; and whosoever shall seek to 
| strike it down, or to impair its useful- 
ness, will meet our ceaseless and unre- 
lenting opposition. 

9. We have entire confidence in the in- 
tegrity and honor of the President of the 
| United States; and our Senators and Re- 

publican Representatives in Congress 

; are entitled to our thanks for the zeal 
| with which they have represented the 
| principles of the Republican party dur- 
‘ing the present session of Congress ; and 
{the Republicans of Indiana view with 
; especial pride and hearty approval the 
/course of Senators Morton and Pratt, 
|and the fidelity and ability with which 
| they have represented the sentiments of 
' the people of this State. 


| The report of the committee was 
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adopted unanimously as the platform of 
the convention. Three cheers were 
given for the platform, after which the 
convention wasaddressed by Col. Thomp- 
son and adjourned. 

VERMONT. 

The convention was held at Burling- 
ton. There were 576 delegates present. 
There were no less than four candidates 
for the office of Governor, namely: Hon. 
Asabel Peek, Hon. R. S. Taft, Hon. A. 
L. Miner, and Hon. N. T. Sprague, Jr. 
A ballot was reached at 3 o’clozk in the 
afternoon and resulted in the nomina- 
tion of Judge Peck by a handsome ma- 
jority. Ton. Lyman G. Hinckley was 
nominated for Lieutenant Governor,and 
Hon. John A. Page for Treasurer. Lhe 
proceedings were harmonious, though 
the canvass was sharp and exciting. 

The resolutions are as follows: 





Resolved, That the Republicans of Ver- 
mont again affirm their adherence to the 
declaration of the principles and policy | 
of the National Republican party made | 
in its last national convention. 

Resolved, That the events of the na-| 
tional campaign of 1872, and the history | 
of public affairs since have fully justified | 
our party in its action, and have clearly | 
shown that now, as heretofore, it alone 
can be relied upon to preserve and main- 
tain the great results of the overthrow | 
of the rebellion, in giving and securing | 
liberty and equal rights to all citizens 
alike ; in spreading the principles of real | 
republicanism and just government ; in | 
making labor everywhere honorable ; in | 


not, like former administrations of our 
adversaries, cover up or protect the 
shortcomings of any of the public ser- 
vants. 

Resolved, That we stand by the oft- 
repeated and cardinal doctrines of our 
party, that a currency always redeem- 
able in coin is the only true and safe one 
for the honesty and welfare of the com- 
munity as itis for the honor and good 
name of the nation—that we condemn 
all steps, direct or indirect, in any other 
directionthan toward early resumption, 
and that we earnestly thanix the Presi- 
dent for his steadfast and active support 
of those principles by the exercise of his 
constitutional power. 

Resolved, That the tax and tariff laws 
ought to be so framed as to aid in the 
promotion and protection of American 
industry. 

Resolved, That we favor all proper and 
prudent measures for the improvement 
of internal communication between the 
different ports of our common country, 
and especially in opening to a larger 
commerce the line of water coinmunica- 
tion directed by nature between the 
Northwest and the Atlantic through the 
great lakes and the valley of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Resolved, That we will give the ticket 
this day nominated our earnest and 
hearty support. 

Senator Edmunds made an able speech 
on the state of the country. Other ad- 
dresses were made. 

MAINE. 

The convention was held in Granite 

Wall, Augusta. The violent rain of the 


protecting the people against reaction in | previous day, and the fact that the re- 
e ; 1 ! . . . . 
all of the principles of the lost cause and ‘nomination of Governor Dingley was 





its friends ; and in guarding now and in 
the future against claims for losses in- 
curred in the rebellion. 

Resolved, That while we hail with joy 


every step toward permanent peace and | 


obedience to law in the States lately in 


rebellion, and pledge our lives to aid in| 
promoting the welfare and happiness of | 


the people ; therefore we do not mean to 
forget that the cause of the Union and 
its noble defenders is sacred, and ought 
to be steadily and publicly kept in view 
as the guarantee of the future progress 
of the Republic. 

Resolved, That we express our full 
approval of the administration of the 
President of our choice, and congratu- 
late him and our party that it is able 
and willing to punish wrongs and rectify 
abuses wherever found, and that it does 


| conceded, had the effect to make the 
lattendance somewhat smaller than on 
| previous years, although the main body 
‘of the hall was well filled at the opening. 
| After preliminary business had been 
completed the platform was presented 
and adopted. It is comprehensive and 
progressive. The first resolution declares 
that the Republican party must not be 
content to rest upon its past deeds, but 
must advance as new issues are pre- 
sented. That is sound doctrine, the 


enunciation of which will not be lost. 
The second resolve declares it to be the 
duty of the Government to return to 
specie payment as soon as practicabie, 
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and the third declares that steps toward 
resumption should be commenced at an 
early day. These resolves give no un- 
certain sound; they are for hard money 
as quick as the change from depreciated 
currency can be safely made. They are 
in harmony with the votes of the State 
delegation in Congress. The fourth ap- 
proves the veto of the President, leaving 
nothing more to be said upon the cur- 
rency question. The fifth commends 
their delegation in Congress for the 
record they have made in opposition to 
corruption and in favor of honest gov- 
ernment. This tribute is fairly be- 
stowed. The sixth makes appropriate 
reference tio the water-power of the State, 
calling deserved attention to the vast 
resources which they have for manufac- 
turing. The seventh is a handsome and 
merited indorsement of Governor Ding- 
ley. The last is an indorsement of the 
prohibition principle and efforts to pro- 
mote temperance. 
IOWA. 

The convention was held at Des 
Moines, July 1. The Committee on Res- 
olutions reported the following plat- 
form, which was adopted unanimously : 

Kesolved, first, That as the policy of | 
the Republican party in relation to the 
finances has afforded the people not 
only a safe, sound, and popular cur- 
rency, of equal and uniform worth in 
every portion of our Commonwealth, 
but has likewise greatly improved the | 
credit of the country at home and 
abroad, we point with pride to its record 
and accomplishments in this regard, and 
while reaflirming the policy announced 
by the party in the national conventions 
in 1868 and 1870, and triumphantly in- | 
dorsed by the people at the polls—a pol- | 
icy which, while contributing to the 
public credit, has also advanced the in- | 
dividuai and collective prosperity of the | 
American people, we favor such legisla- 
tion as would make national banking | 


‘form of 1872 in favor of the payment by 


the Government of the United States of 
its obligations, in accordance with both 
the letter and spirit of the laws under 
which such obligations were issued ; and 
we declare that in the absence of any 
express provision to the contrary, the 
obligations of the Government, when 
issued or placed upon the markets of the 
world, are payable in the world’s cur- 
rency, to wit: specie. 

Third, That under the Constitution 
of the United States Congress has the 
power to regulate all commerce among 
the several States, whether carried on 
by railroads or by other means, and in 
the exercise of that power Congress may 
and should so legislate as to prohibit, 
under suitable penalties, all extortion, 
unjust discrimination, and other wrong 
and unjust conduct on the part of per- 
sons or corporations engaged in such 
commerce, and by virtue of the same 
constitutional power Congress may and 
should provide for the improvement of 
our great national water-ways. 

Fourth, That the State has the power, 
and it is its duty, to provide for the regu- 
lation and control of railway transport- 
ation within its own limits, and we de- 
mand that the laws of the State passed 
for this purpose at the last session of 
the General Assembly shall be upheld 


/and enforced until they shall be super- 


seded by other legislation or held uncon- 


| stitutional by a proper judicial tribunal. 


Fifth, That we feel bound to provide 


‘all appropriate legislation for the full 


and equal protection of all citizens, 
white or black, native or foreign-born, 


‘inthe enjoyment of all rights guaranteed 


by the Constitution of the United States 
and the amendments thereto. 

Sixth, That the reduction of twenty- 
seven millions of dollars in the estimated 
General Government expenses for the 
coming fiscal year meets with our hearty 
commendation, and shows that the Re- 


| publican party on questions of retrench- 


ment and economy is carrying out in 


'good faith their oft-repeated pledges to 


the people. 
Seventh, That we are in favor of an 


amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States providing for the election 


free to all, under just and equal laws. hee the President and Vice President by 
based upon the policy of specie resump- ja direct vote of the people. 


tion at such time as is consistent with | 
the material and industrial interests of | 
the country, to the end that the volume | 
of the currency may be regulated by the 
natural laws of trade. 

Second, That we reaffirm the declara- 
tion of the Republican national plat- | 


Eighth, That while inventors should 


be protected in their just rights of prop- 
erty in their inventions, we demand 
‘such modifications of our patent laws 
|as shall render the same fairer and more 
equitable to consumers. 


Ninth, That the faith of the Repub- 
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lican party is pledged to promote the 
best good of the civil service of the coun- 
try, and that we, as the Republicans of 
Iowa, demand that only honest and ca- 
pable men be selected or appointed to 
office, and that we commend the position 
of the party in instituting investigations 
into corruption in office, sparing therein 
neither friends nor foes. 

Tenth, That since the people may be 
intrusted with all questions of govern- 
mental reform, we favor the final sub- 
mission to the people of the question of 
amending the State constitution so as 
to extend the right of suffrage to women. 

The convention nominated the follow- 
ing ticket: Secretary of State, Josiah 
L. Young, the present incumbent ; treas- 
urer, William Christy, the present in- 
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‘cumbent ; State auditor, B. P. Sherman 
register of land office, David Secor ; at- 
torney general, M. E. Curtis; clerk Su- 
preme Court, E. J. Homes; reporter 
of the Supreme Court, Joun S. Runnels. 

A State Central Committee was ap- 
pointed, and George C. Herberding was 
elected chairman. 

It will be noticed that these severa 
platforms are not far from # harmony 
of sentiment on the financial and cur- 
rency questions, and that the views ex- 


pressed are sound and conservative. It 
must be a source of gratiiication to 


President Grant to find the people so 
fully in accord with his veto of the in- 
flation currency Dill. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


COMMITTEE. 


To the People of the United States: 

You will soon proceed to select your 
representatives for a new Congress. 
The occasion invites us to submit for 
your inspection the record of Republican 
achievements since that party was called 
to the administration of national affairs. 
We seize the opportunity to avow that 
record, not to apologize for it. We chal- 
lenge your approval, not your pardon. 

The obligations of government and 
people, like the obligations of servant 
and master, are mutual, 

The government, like the servant, 
owes faithful service. 
like the master, owe honest recognition 
of faithful service. Every thoughtful 
employer knows that he can not with 
impunity deery faithful labor. He who 
does so habitually will soon have no 
faithful laborers. The faithful servant 
will not submit to be treated as a faith- 
less one. If so treated, he himself will 
become faithless. or he will give place 
to one who is faithless. 

DEMOCRATIC STATESMANSHIP. 

It is thirteen years since the Republi- 
can party was first called to the admin- 
istration of the National Government. 
For more than thirty years previously 
the — had been aimost unin- 

R 


But the people, | 


terruptedly under Democratic control. 
Of that control there is hardly a memory 
left at which the nation should not 
blush. Seemingly, it was inspired by but 
one ambition—the bad ambition to make 
our foreign policy as ignoble as our bome 
policy was shameless. Our intercourse 


with Powers weaker than ourselves was 
spirited enough, We bullied Austria 
‘out of a Hungarian refugee. We de- 


spoiled Mexico of a portion of her terri- 
tory. We demolished Greytown. We 
jingled millions in the ears of Spainasa 
lure for Cuba and the bribe was spurned. 
In 1854 three of our Ministers abroad 
assembled at Ostend and issued a mani- 
festo in which they declared, ‘*After 
we shall have offered Spain a price for 
Cuba far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, then it will 
' be time to consider the question : Does 
| Cuba in the possession of Spain seriously 
|endanger our internal peace and the ex- 
'istence of our cherished Union! Should 
i this question be answered in the ailizma- 
|tive, then by every law human and 
| divine we shall be justified in wresting 
; it from Spain if we possess the power,.”’ 
| It adds piquancy to that extract to 
| know that two of the ambassadors who 


‘in 1854 could think of no way of saving 












‘our cherished Union’? but to wrest 
Cuba from Spain were Pierre Soulé and 
John Y. Mason. The third was James 
Buchanan. 

But during all that time, and in spite 
of all that gasconade, there was not a 
single naturalized citizen who could 
safely revisit his birth-place, for there 
was not one whose citizenship was not 
absolutely denied by the sovereign under 
whose dominion he was born. 

No American, native or naturalized, 
could send a letter abroad except upon 
onerous conditions. We had then formed 
postal conventions with but seven 
foreign countries. 

The lowest rate of postage stipulated 
in those conventions was ten cents for 
a letter weighing not more than one- 
half ounce. The highest rate of postage 
on the same letter was thirty cents. 

We tamely relinquished to Great 
Britain a portion of our territory in the 
northeast; another and a larger portion 
in the northwest. We described the 
ling agreed upon in the northwest so 
loosely that Great Britain immediately 
laid claim to large islands on our side of 
it. That insulting claim was neither 
resisted nor admitted. It was compro- 
mised by permitting the claimant to 
hold armed possession of one end of San 
Juan, the most valuable of those islands, 
while we quietly squatted on the other 
end. And while, by successive conces 
sions, we were constantly adding to the 
area of the Canadas, we stupidly relin- 
quished to their products free access to 
our markets, as the equivalent of being 
allowed to send similar products from 
the Northwest, through Canadian chan- 
nels, to such precarious markets as they 
could find on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 

Such were the achievements of our 
diplomacy, during those years of Demo- 
eratic supremacy. 

CHEAP GOVERNMENT. 

The story of our home rule would be 
sadder still, if anything sadder could be. 

It has been loudly vaunted that those 
were cheap administrations! Compared 
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with the expenditures of these times 
they were cheap, very cheap. Compared 
with their worth to the country they 
were probably the most profligate the 
world ever saw. They cost the people 
from fifty to seventy-five millions per 
annum. Those millions maintained for 
us the empty pageant we called Govern- 





ment. It was the most worthless pa- 
geant that could be contrived. It was 
not even showy; it was vulgar. It had 


all the features of a government, but 
without its faculties. There were the 
three regular organs—legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial. There was a constant 
succession of Congresses, Presidents, 
and courts. The courts of course were 
useful in hearing and determining pri- 
vate controversies. But what is there to 
show from the labors of the political de- 
partments? It seemed to be the sole 
end, if not the sole aim, of Government 
to collect money enough yearly to pay 
itself. It did not always succeed in 
doing that, as many loan bills enacted 
in times of profound peace still bear 
witness. Indeed, that party was pecu- 
liarly embarrassed in the collection of 
revenue. It dared not levy a tax except 
on the importation of a foreign commo- 
dity; and it always dreaded to tax the 
importation of a foreign commodity lest 
it might unwittingly promote some do- 
mestic industry. No well-educated 
Democrat could tolerate such a result. 
So, deficient revenues were, from time 
to time, aided by loans. Such was the 
case in 1841, 1842, and 1846. 

The first act, passed at the first ses- 
sion of the Thirty-fifth Congress, au- 
thorized the issueof Treasury notes, and 
almost the last act of the same session 
authorized a loan. In June, 1860, a fur- 
ther loan of twenty-one millions was 
authorized, and on the 8th of February, 
1861, an appeal was made to the market 
for twenty-five millions more. 

Through all those years Congress as- 
sembled annually. The long sessions 
were extended over periods of seven, 
eight, and nine months. But, long or 
short, the sessions produced little in the 
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way of legislation beyond the tax and | Northwest, the home of millions, they 
appropriation bills. The talk endured | doled out appropriations amounting to 
for months; the work was accomplished | $217,000. On the harbor at Milwaukee 
in weeks they appropriated in 1844 $20.000. Eight 
The first session of the Thirty-second | years later they resumed the work, ap- 
Congress was prolonged until the 31st of | parently with the determination of com- 
August. The acts passed embrace one|pleting it. Fifteen thousand dollars 
hundred and forty-four pages of the| Were appropriated that year. The year 
statutes. All but the first thirty-seven following they appropriated the’ munifi- 
pages are covered by acts approved on| cent sum of $163 94, and then rested 
the last two days of the session. Earlier from that labor. Congress voted other 
administrations had planted the Na-| appropriations for similar works, which 
tional Capital, had framed the leading | encountered the Executive yeto; and 
features of our land system, had dedi- | Democratic Representatives, finding they 
eated liberal portions of our public do- | must disobey either President or people, 
main to the cause of popular education, | decided to disobey the latter and obey 
and had commenced the Cumberland | the former. 
road and other works of internal im- THE LOUISVILLE CANAL. 
provement. When, after nearly thirty| A great natural highway, the Ohio 
years of misrule, you drove the Demo- | river, along which is poured a commerce 
eratic party from power, the Cumberland | of incalculable value, was obstructed by 
road was still unfinished, and the party} a rapid near Louisville. The interests 
had. been educated to believe that the | of that commerce required a canal to be 
National Government had no constitu- | built around those rapids. Congress did 
tional power to complete such work, not assume that duty, nor even let it 
That singular faith did not prevent |alone. The State of Kentucky char- 
the party from entering upon such works, | tered a company to construct that canal 
but, seemingly, only from completing | and to toll the commerce of the Ohio, 
them. hey did not refrain from mak- | The United States aspired to the dignity 
ing appropriations, even for improving } of a stockholder in that company, and 
1ivers and harbors. Sometimes such | achieved it. The Government took and 
appropriations were made regularly and | paid for 2,902 shares, at one hundred 
sometimes irregularly. Apparently they | dollars each. Private parties took 7,098 
were scrupulous only that appropriations | Shares. The canal was built, the tolls 
should be made at such times, in such | Were fixed, commerce bled, and the com- 
sums, and for such purposes as would | pany’s treasury filled. The revenues 
promote commerce least and party in- | Were so large it seemed a pity the Gov- 
terests most. On the approaches to | ernment should share them. But as <¢ 
Wilmington, N. C., appropriations were | stockholder, the Government was enti- 
made at various times, amounting to | tled to nearly one-third of the net rev- 
more than $300,000. Wilmington has |enues. The Government was not repre- 
swelled from a population of ‘seven | Sented in the management of the com- 
thousand in 1850 to thirteen thousand | pany. That was governed by five di- 
in 1870. On the Red river in Louisiana | rectors, each of whom was a stockholder. 
there was expended at different times | Those directors concluded they could 
more than five hundred thousand dol- | make a better use of the revenues than 
lars. That river washes eight counties | to divide them with the Government. 
in the State of Louisiana. Those eight | Tothat end they resolved the canalought 
counties had a population in 1840 of fifty- | to be made free. In order that it might 
four thousand ; in 1870 of one hundred | become free it was resolved that the net 
and six thousand. On the harbor of | revenues should he applied to the pur- 
Chicago, which is the gateway to the | chase of the private stock. Having found 
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a imarket for the stock, there was noth- | timits of jurisdiction are seldom wit- 
ing left but to fix the price of it. That | nessed. It is gratifying to know that 
was inodestly set by the directors at only | this one was duly rewarded. When the 
fifty per cent. premium. | distinguished Secretary retired from the 
Kentucky sanctioned thearrangement;| Treasury he was made president of the 
the United States was not consulted. | cunal company. 
But it was evident that if the earnings Of the subsequent management, it is 
which belonged to the United States only necessary to state that the directors 
were appropriated to purchase private | at once reduced the rate of tolls fifty per 
stock, the United States would soon! cent. But as the canal was only two 
own a majority of the stock. To avoid | miles long, and there were only five di- 
such a catastrophe, Kentucky required | rectors, they could manage to spend 
the directors to pay for the stock with | for their own salaries and that of their 
Government funds, but to have the|assistants but $44,012 per annum, to 
stock transferred to the directors, who | which they added $22,000 for contingen- 
should hold it in trust for the United | cies; consequently the revenues accumu- 
States, but vete on it as the legislation | lated in the treasury of the company. 
of Kentucky required. | Tomake that money useful, the directors 
In pursuance of these directions, the; organized themselves into a savings 
directors proceeded to apply the surplus | bank, and then the canal company de- 
earnings to the purchase of the private | posited their surplus with the banking 
stock. Between 1822 and 1855 they paid) company. Ifthe latter received as much 
for such stock, of the par value of $709,-| for the use of the revenues as the former 
800, the sum of $1,709,262. Then the | did for collecting, they ought to have 
directors admitted they had received | been content. But avarice rarely is con- 
enongh, aud notified the Secretary of; tent. This anomalous corporation, with 
the Treasury they were ready to trans-! one body, one head, but two faces, was 
fer the canal to the custody of the **Gen-| not content. When it was ascertained 
eral Government so soon as the Depart- | how profitable they could make money 
ment may be prepared to receive it.” | derived from the work they did not own, 
But it happened that at that time the} they desired to get more money. 
Secretary was also a Kentuckian. He | They hit upon the expedient of hy- 
evidently felt that he could take some | pothecating the canal and raising money 
liberties with his friends. He accord- | under pretense of enlarging it. In 1860 
ingly replied that Congress had not au- | Congress authorized the directors,** with 
thorized the acceptance, ‘* but requested | the revenues and credits of the company, 
the president and directors each to retain | to enlarge the said canal.’?? Under that 
one share, (for eligibility,) and to man- jact the company mortgaged the work for 
age it under the charter until authority | some two millions of dollars ; and it is 
might by law be conferred on the De- | not yet known whether the Government 
partment to receive it.’? The president | will be able to recover it or not. 
and directors very promptly acceded to OTHER SPECIMENS OF DEMOCRATIC 
that request. It should be noticed that RULE. 
the conduct of the Secretary exhibits an} That party did not overturn our land 
instance of deference to legislative au-| system, notwithstanding it was a very 
thority on the part of a high executive | good one. During the year 1841 the 
officer which is believed to be quite | system was much improved; that must 
unique. He could not feel free to take} beconfessed. But the Democratic party 
charge of the canal himself, because | was not in power that year. We ought 
Congress had not told him to do so; ac-|also gratefully to remember that the 
cordingly he gave it to his friends. Such} grants of land made for educational 
exhibitions of scrupulous regard for the} purposes were not repealed. The fact 
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furnishes a striking illustration of spar- | cratic Congresses were as persistent in 
ing mercy. But the phenomenon is not | illustrating it. 
difficult to explain. Sneh- grants} The pretext for this strange sluggish- 
were made only to States in which) ness wasan amiable one. Constitutional 
the lands were. Such lands were | inhibitions were pleaded in excuse for 
found for the most part only in new| all omissions. They constantly neglect- 
States. The new States were very unani-| ed great national interests, because they 
mously Democratie in politics. The! feared to infringe upon the prerogative 
States receiving the grants could alone| of States; they proclaimed themselves 
administer them, and the party seems to! the champions of States’ rights; they 
have ised phere ae that ine so ad- | arrogated to themselves the uame of the 
ministered would not promote the cause | States’ rights party. 
of education more than grants of money | It wasa specious pretense, but it was 
had promoted the cause of commerce. | utterly insincere. So Jong as our ar- 
All who are familiar with the early ex-| chives remain, so long that very party 
periences of the school funds in the} will be known as the one which struck 
Southern and some of the Western | the fowlest blow at the rights of States 
States, will need no other assurance that | which could be contrived. 
that confidence was not misplaced. | That is the party which, on the 18th 
The Capitol was not transplanted. | of September, 1850, wrote the fugitive 
But when the Democratic party retired | slave act in the statute book. Py that 
from control, in 1861, scarcely a building | act the United States commanded the 
belonging to the Government was fin- | Federal courts to multiply court com- 
ished. Perhaps, however, the party! missioners without limit. By that act 
would have avoided that cause of re-| the United States offered such commis- 
proach if they had earlier formed the 'sioners a clean bounty of five dollars 
design of transferring those buildings | each, for certificates that residents of 
to the use of another government. | Massachusetts, or of any other State, 
Armies were then maintained, Their | were fugitives from Texas or some other 
ranks were thin, but they were sumptu- State; and when such a certificate was 
ously oflicered—ofiicered far too largely | obtained, pledged allits forces to remove 
by those who had been educated in every | such resident to the State wherein he 
soldierly grace save that of allegiance. | was claimed; which made that certificate, 
A navy was suffered to exist. But as | so purchased. of such hucksters, conclu- 
it was found a little too loyal to desert | sive evidence of the right to remove. 
its flag, and a little too gallant to sur- | and commanded every tribunal within 
render it, when the hour of national / the insulted State to be still, and ali its 
peril arrived, that navy was scattered | citizens to aid the outrage—a statute the 
in remote seas. very first victim of which was a free man 
DO-NOTHING POLICY. 'from Pennsylvania, who, being declared 
The Presidents of those half-forgotten | a fugitive by a five-dollar commissioner, 
years were as diligent, by annual and | was transported to Virginia by the 
special messages, to explain why the | United States, and finding no man there 
Federal Governmentcould do nothing,as | base enough to claim him, he was al- 
the Congresses were to do nothing. Like | lowed to get back at his own expense. 
the two brothers engaged in the temper- | In all those years the national charae- 
ance cause, one of whom lectured onthe | ter had not been raised an inch. On 
evils of intemperance, while the other the contrary, through them all, it had 
furnished a shocking example; so Dem- | fallen constantly lower and lower. 
ocratic Presidents were perennially elo- | When England and France proposed, 
quent in expounding the impoteney of | in 1852, to join with the United States 
the National Government, while Demo-| in mutual renunciation of all designs on 
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Cuba, an American Secretary of State 


did not hesitate to assign as a reason for | 


refusing to join such aconvention, ‘‘that 
it would give a new and powerful im- 
petus”’ toattacks ‘ton theisland of Cuba, 
by lawless bands of adventurers from 
the United States, with the avowed de- 
sign of taking possession of theisland”— 
attacks which, he argued, no adminis- 
tration would be strong enough to resist. 
NO POWER TO SAVE THE GOVERNMENT. 


A government which denied its right | 
to aid commerce over the Des Moines | 


Rapids, and which advertised its impo- 
tency to controlitsown fillibusters, could 
hardly be expected to make a becoming 
figure when confronted with war. When, 
therefore, in 1861, the standard of rebel- 


lion was raised, and State after State | 


wheeled defiantly into the ranks of re- 
volt, it was perhaps not so very surpris- 
ing that one-half the Democratic party 
joined the revolt, while the other half 
exclaimed it could not be resisted—not so 
very surprising that the six per cent. 
bonds issued in February, 1861, were 
sold at a discount of six per cent., and 
not sovery surprising that Great Britain 
should have proclaimed the rebels to be 
lawful belligerents, before she knew a 
gun had been fired. 

But it was surprising that a President 
of the United States should address a 
special message to Congress to persuade 
the public that, although the rebellion 
was illegal, yet the Government had no 
right to suppress it; for by that act he 
introduéed to the world a Government, 
the like of which had never before been 
seen—a Government against which it 
was unlawful to revolt, and by which it 
was unlawful to suppress revolt. Such 
a government is described nowhere in 
political history, save in -the message 
of President Buchanan. 

Such was the style of administration, 
to which the Republican party succeeded 
on the 4th of March, 1861. That party 


was instructed to but one duty. As you 
had never known the National Govern- 
ment to do anything, you evidently did 
not expect it to do much. 


You simply 


: 
commanded it to save your Territories 
from the defilement of slavery ; that was 


all. 
THE ORDER OBEYED. 


' That command has been fulfilled. 
, There is no slavery in any of your Terri- 
tories. That will scarcely be denied 
even by the opposition journals. There 
is just as little slavery in any of the 
States. Something more than you then 
' thought possible has been accomplished. 
OTHER THINGS ACCOMPLISHED. 

But there is no need to dwe}] upon the 
national achievements of the last thir- 
teen years—they were too conspicuous 
not to have been seen; they are too re- 
cent to be forgotten. It will suflice to 
present a schedule of the leading events. 

At home and abroad the Union was 
| proclaimed to be dissolved in 1s61. The 
Union is restored now. 

Nine States then claimed to have left 
the protection of the Constitution for- 
fever. They have all returned to that 
protection now. ‘*Those that thou gavest 
;me I have kept, and none is lost,” said 
‘the Saviour of men. The Republican 
_ party has preserved more than the States 
/you committed toits keeping. It has 
‘found those which were lost. 

In 1861 the ‘* Confederate States of 
| America,” so called, were clamoring for 
‘admission into the family of nations. 
‘There is no longer any such pretense. 
' Each one of those great but misguided 
‘communities now has honorable recog- 
nition as an integral part of the United 
| States. 

A race numbering millions has been 

raised from the condition of chattels to 
the state of man. Human rights have 
‘gained the sanction of three new chap- 
ters added to the national Constitution. 
Murder organized in several States, bear- 
‘ing the name of Kuklux, wearing the 
‘garb and plying the trade of fiends, has 
been exposed, convicted, punished. 

Abroad our career has been scarcely 
less triumphant. Great Britain has cor- 

rected the mistake she made when she 
assumed that the appearance of tlhe Con- 
jfederate States was the sure premoni- 
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| 
tion of the departure of the United | hibits the great reductions made in the 
States. She has done what Great Britain | rates of foreign postage by postal con- 
never did before—she has apologized for | ventions framed since 1861 : 


a mistake. Out of that mistake has 
sprung a new era in diplomacy. 
Without theemployment of force, but 
peaceably, the Republic which was de- 
fied by her own citizens, and despised 
everywhere in 1861, has led Great Britain 





voluntarily to submit her conduct tothe 
judgment of nations, and in pursuance 
of their judgment, she has paid a fine of 
fifteen millions for the wrong she did us. | 

That is not all. Those islands to which | 
she made claim on our Northwest coast | 
are relinquished. That claim Great Brit- 
ain submitted to the judgment of the 


ted herself to the mortification of being 
told to surrender it. She was not award- | 
ed an equivalent for it. She was simply 
told she had claimed great possessions 
to which she had no right. | 

That is not all. If there ever was one 
principleof English jurisprudence which 
England believed to be irreversible and 
unalterable, it was the principle that a) 
British-born subject could never change | 
his allegiance. “Once a Briton, always a | 
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POSTAGE REFORM. 

That is not all. If he can not revisit 
his home, but cares to write, a letter can 
be carried with marvelous celerity and 
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OUR POWER VINDICATED. 
When in October last, a Spanish vice | 
consul in Cuba so far forgot the respect | 
due to the United States as to seize, 
upon a vessel sailing under the protec- | 
tion of her flag, Spain promptly, without | 
the firing of a gun or spilling a drop of 
blood, made that honorable reparation | 
which every just government is glad to 
make for a wrong done. | 
MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

And this is not all. Our material 
development has kept pace with our 
political reforms, and despite the dis-| 
couragement to immigration, and the 
positive drain of a great war lasting 
four years, our population increased be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 more than seven 
millions. ‘The increase was but a little 
more than eight millions during the 
previous decade. In spite of the enor- 
mous cost of that same war, both in) 
money and in muscle, our lines of com-_ 
pleted railways have increased from | 
31,0C0 miles, at the close of 1861, to al-! 
most 72,000, at the close of 1873. One) 
iron track spans the continent ; others | 
are projected and more or less advanced 
in construction. That vast region be- 
tween the Rocky Mountain range and 
the Sierra Nevadas, which was almost , 
unknown in 1861, is now traversed by | 
highways in every direction, and its | 
geography is as familiar to our children 
as the geography of New England was to 
the children of 1861. And here, within 
this very Republic which thirteen years 
ago the faithless Democracy turred over 
to the Kepublican party for burial, capi- | 
talhas combined to construct more miles 
of railway than all the rest of the world 
possesses. Harbors and rivers have 
been improved, and the trade of our 
Western Jakes and rivers now employs a 
commercial marine exceeding 1,200,000 | 
tons. 

Enlarged facilities for trade have 
swelled the volume of trade. 

PUBLIC CREDIT ADVANCED. 

Two facts are sutliciently eloquent of, 
our national growth. First. The six per 


| 


scent. bonds issued in February, 1861, ; 


sold for ninety-four cents on the dollar, 
The nation then owed but sixty million 
dollars. The same bonds sold in June, 
1874, as high as 122} cents on the dollar, 
in currency, or a fraction over 110 in 
gold, although the nation then owed two 
thousand million dollars. Second. The 
value of annual exports of domestic 
commodities increased from three hun- 
dred and seventy-three million in 1860 to 
six hundred and forty-nine million in 
18738, being an increase during the period 
of two hundred and seventy-six million 
dollars. 

There are those bold enough to assert 
that the country is now governed worse 
instead of better than formerly. Some 
may be found weak enough to believe 
such assertions. But it requires a great 
deal of declamation to prove that the 
day is cold when the mercury stands at 
98 in the shade. The mereury won’t lie. 
Men unhappily sometimes do. And it 
will require a great deal of rhetoric to 
persuade this country that it is being 
ruined by a Government which in thir- 
teen years has advanced its credit 
throughout the money markets of the 


'world fully thirty-three per cent, and 


has nearly trebled its surplus produc- 
tions. 
LAND POLICY. 

But this is not all. Since the advent 
of the Republican party the finishing 
touches have been given to our land sys- 
tem. It was long ago adjudged that a 
dollar and a quarter was a full equiva- 
lent for an acre of the public domain. 
Accordingly that was fixed as the mini- 
mum price. That gave to the Govern- 
ment $200 for a quarter section of land. 
But Republicanism adjudged that a far- 
mer was more worth to the country than 
$200, and so it has tendered a homestead 
not exceeding one hundred and sixty 


| acres to every head of a family who will 


make afarm upon it. And in view of 
a fact which no State can afford to 


, overlook, to wit: that a successful agri- 


cultureis the primal necessity and grand 
inspiration of every other industry, and 
that, to be truly successful, agriculture, 
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like every other craft, should be learned, | evil, may excuse their omission to lift 
prosperous colleges have been endowed | the country; upon the plea of incompe- 


out of the public domain, wherein field | 
culture may be re: 
a craft to the dignity of a science; to| 
the grandeur even of an art. 

But, as establishing the future land 
policy of the Republican party, the fol- 
lowing resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is submitted : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this | 
House the policy of granting subsidies | 
in public land to railroad and other cor- | 
porations ought to be discontinued; and) 
that every consideration of public policy | 
and equal justice to the whole people re- | 
quires that the public lands of the United | 
States should be held for the exclusive 
purpose of securing homesteads to actual | 
settlers. under the homestead and pre-| 
emption laws, subject to reasonable ap- | 
propriations of such lands for educa-| 
tional purposes. 

THE UNION PRESERVED. | 

Fellow-citizens, when you committed | 
the Union to the keeping of the Repub- | 
lican party, it seemed on the verge of | 
dissolution. Many hoped and some) 
feared it had received an incurable | 
wound. We present the Union to you) 
to-day every whit whole. The Republic | 
isat peace throughout all her borders 3) 
she is at peace with all the world. Her 
rightful authority is disputed nowhere ; | 
her opinions are respected everywhere. 
She stands in the very vanguard of sov- 
ereign States. We challenge history to, 
produce another instance of a country, 
raised from such humiliation to such 
grandeur in so short atime. And this | 
transformation has been wrought not | 
merely without the aid of the Demo- | 
cratie party, but in spite of its utmost 
hostility. 

THE OPPOSITION REVIEWED. 

You have seen the shortcomings of 
that party inadministration. Its faults 
in opposition have been still more glar- | 
ing. Perhaps they can be forgiven for 








| 
| 


allowing the ship of State to drift so/| 


near the rocks. But how can they be, 
forgiven their struggles to prevent her) 
from being snatched from that peril ?| 
That charity, which delights to think no 


tency. But not charity itself can see 
anything but malignancy in their per- 
sistent efforts to prevent the country 
from being lifted. The world does not 
resent, but rather pities, the helpless 
crew under whose seamanship Jesus 
sailed for the country of the Gadarenes, 
It is plain they could not still the winds 
which threatened to sink the ship. But 
if they had attempted to throw the Sa- 
| viour overboard when he appeared to 
| rebuke those impious winds, the world 
would have known no pity for the crew. 
And thatis the great Democratic offense 


| which still smells to heaven; not that 


they did nothing for the country, but 
that they fiercely opposed everything 
that was done for the country. It would 
not be quite true to say that the Demo- 


| cratic party opposed the national effort 
'to suppress the rebellion; that would 


have been high treason. It would be 
quite as far from the truth to say that 
they promoted that effort. The rebellion 
could not have lasted two years had the 
Democratic party continued in that pa- 
triotie purpose which Douglas for a 
season inspired. But Douglas died, and 
so did that purpose. 

With a sagacity, asteadfastness, and a 


clearness of vision which, if employed in 


a good cause, would be of inestimable 
value, the Democratic party found that 
covert, narrow, and devious way which 
lay between loyalty and treason, and 
they pursued that way from the middle 
of the year 1862 to the end of the war, 
always avoiding the rebuke of their 
country’s laws and also the reproach of 
their country’s foes. 

But even for this stinted measure of 
loyalty there may have been some excuse. 
It may have sprung from lack of faith 
and not from want of love. They pro- 


| fessed to believe the rebellion invincible, 


and, if they really believed so, they could 
hardly be expected to display much zeal 
in a struggle they believed to be hopeless. 


|The spirits are rare and very choice who 
ilead a forlorn hope with anything like 
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gayety. But those who lead a real hope, 
no matter how forlorn, and do not 


merely follow a dread, are not apt to) 


look so dismal as these Democrats 
did when the rebellion was_ finally 
crushed, 


Possibly, however, even that singular 
dejection was but the effect of mortifica- 
tion at their own misjudgment and want 
of prevision. But when the rebellion 

yas crushed and they were invited to aid 
in removing its cause, as well as a 
cause for future rebelions, by abolishing 
slavery, they refused to do that ! Tow 
can that refusal be excused or for- 
given? The great act of emancipation, 
while it is the grandest in history, is also 
the least expensive. It cost nothing but 
a vote, yet even this they refused to give. 
By simply writing ‘* yes ” upon their bal- 
lots, instead of ‘‘no,” they knew they 
could give freedom to four millions of 
human beings. They were sure of vic- 
tory if they said * yes ;?’ they could only 
hope for victory if they said **no?’—and 
yet they said ‘‘no.’’ It was a mere ques- 
tion of volition. The question was 
squarely put to them after they had been 
led shuddering clear through the Red sea 
and stood dry on the other shore—stood, 
too, in that marvelous blaze which 


irradiates the nineteenth century as it | 


sinks into the twentieth—they were 
plainly asked ** Are you willing the bond 


should be free ?”? and they said ‘tno,’ | 


When is that generation coming, and 
whence is it coming, that shall excuse or 
forgive that impious refusal ? 


And when, in spite of Democratic re- | 
sistance the bond had been made free, 


and secured against a return to slavery 
by an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, this same opposition was asked 
once more, ‘*‘ May the freedmen become 
citizens and be adinitted to civil rights ?”” 
And again the answer was ‘ n0.” 

And when, in spite of that resistance, 


the freedmen had been made citizens the | 
Democracy was asked, ‘* May these citi- | 


zens, though they be black, have the pro- 


tection of the ballot which the law be- | 


nignly grants to all citizens, however 





‘humble, of every other color ??? And 
again the answer was ‘*‘ no.” 

And when the Kuklux, armed with 
| brand and bludgeon, hunted the new- 
‘made citizen by night, hunted him 
through swamps and pursued him to 
death—when the local authorities stood 
powerless in the presence of organized 
-murder and arson, and this opposition 
| was appealed to to lend the protection of 
the national tribunals to the victims of 
‘such inearnate hate, they still mocked at 
‘such calamities and refused all relief. 
| It is often flippantly said that all these 
(erimes and horrors are past, and it is 
‘absurd to attempt to maintain a politi- 
eal party on the memory of them. Per- 
haps so. But would it tot be insane to 
trust a political party that could so 
readily forget them? It is not magnani- 
mous, it is indeed hardly manly, to per- 
secute men for sins of which they have 
really repented. But that is not repen- 
tance, it ishyprocrisy, which professes to 
repent of sins and does not forsake them, 
but embraces worse ones. Such is the 
anomalous repentance displayed by the 
Democratie party. It never ceases to 
denounce the Republican party for what 
it has done or is trying to do, but it 
straightway thunders with fiercer °de- 
nunciations of what the party has not 
‘done and is determined shall not be done. 
The moment Democrats forget to decry 
Republican policies they begin to belie 
Republican motives. For twenty years 
'they deemed it sufficiently opprobrious 
/to call Republicans ‘* Radicals ;?? now 
they claim to be radicals themselves and 
denounce Republicans as rascals. 

DEMOCRATIC PROMISES. 

Since the early part of 1872 they have 
been diligently seeking to suborn rene- 
gade Republicans to turn states’ evidence 
and to swear that all political virtue is 
inthose discomfited forces which resisted 
| the progress of the last decade, and all 
villainy isin the forces which marshaled 
that progress. To such witnesses they 
have lavishly offered honors, oflices, 
dignities, presidencies, everything which 
| could be made the subject of a promise. 
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To answer to any name; to profess 


every creed ; to follow any flag; to sleep 
in any bed ; to fraternize with all fac- 
tions; and to offer a salve for every sore— 
such is the mission of the opposition 
to-day. Never before in politics was a 
lie enacted so transparent and so auda- 
cious as that paraded by the Democratic 
party in 1872, when they gravely intro- 
duced Horace Greeley to the people as 
their representative man. It is not pos- 
sible such “*signs and wonders’? can 
“deceive the elect.”? So far they have 
failed to deceive even the electors. 

If that party feels it to be unkind to 
remind it of its past career, how must it 
feel to be reminded of its present atti- 
tude? Once its members professed 
distinct principles ; all that could be ob- 
jected to them was that they professed 
the worst principles extant. But bad as 
they were, they were more becoming 
than this utter abjuration of all princi- 
ples. You may not like to employ, but 
you do not wholly despise, the zealot 
who eousistently asserts that sarsapa- 
rilla will cure every disease and so urges 
it upon every patient; but who ean re- 
spect the charlatan who persistently 
cries to the sick, *‘ give me your money 
and you may take what remedies you 
please ??? 

When in 1860 Democrats said, ‘t Con- 
tinue us in power and we will fleck the 
Territories with slavery ;’? when in 1864 
they said, ‘‘restore us to power and we 
will barter with rebels, giving freedom 
for peace;’? when in 1868 they said 
again, ‘‘ restore us to power and we will 
abrogate three great amendments to the 
Constitution, secure government to 
white men, and return slavery to col- 
ored men,” it could only be replied that 
such invitations were very unattractive. 
But when in 1872 they cried, ‘* restore 
us to office once more and we will do 
everything that anybody wants done,”’ 
the invitation was utterly repulsive. 
And when they supplement this 
brazen indifference to principle by 
a stolid indifference to truth; when, 
Weary of opposing the measures of the 
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majority, they combine to assail their 
characters; when they abandon false 
reasoning only to resort to false asser- 
tion, they exhibit an opposition hard if 
not impossible to parallel. 

And yet that opposition, while it never 
Was so bad, was never so dangerous as 
now. People can better judge the mer- 
its of a measure than the merits of a 
man. They can more readily detect a 
fallacious argument than a ‘false state- 
ment. When the opposition denounced 
Republicans as misguided statesmen, 
the people could safely compare our 
measures with theirs, and judge which 
were best. But when they denounce 
Republicans as thieves it is not so easy 
to try the truth of the assertion. Besides 
two circumstances give slight color to 
thatallegation. First. Republicans have 
possession of the Government, and have 
the best chance to peculate. Second. 
It has been the especial labor of the 
present Administratian to detect and 
punish peculation. Some cases have been 
found. 

IIe was a great stateman, as well as ¢ 
great poet, who made Cassius say : 

**In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear his com- 
ment. ’’ 

However specious that theory may 
sound, many great rulers have been com- 
pelled in turbulent times to practice 


upon it. William III was an honest 
magistrate. He had a world to fight, 


and he was compelled to be very lenient 
toward the treasons of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. He was slow to punish 
the embezzlements of Torrington, and 
he never did punish the manifold rascal- 
ities of Orford. During the struggle 
and excitement which attended the re- 
bellion some bad men found their way 
into publicemployments. Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration was too much occupied 
with graver matters to keep strict watch 
of every individual offender. The ad- 
ministration which succeeded was quite 
as unprepared for that duty. Congress 
was then much absorbed in the great 
work of reconstruction, and the Presi- 
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dent was not happily fitted to criticise “by the sum of three hundred and fifty- 


Official misconduct. But the present 
Administration has no exemption from 
that work. If it is not attended to now, 
the Administration, and not the times. 
must be held responsible. But it is at- 
tended to. It is prosecuted with that 
inflexible energy which has character- 
ized every labor led by President Grant. 
Some offenses have been exposed. And 
every time a rogue has been punished 


the opposition has shouted: ‘*See how | 


corrupt Republicans are!’ It is as if, 
whenever a surgeon removes a tumor 
from his patient the mob should shout: 
‘** Tow very rotten the doctor must be!’ 
So, this unflinching reform is prosecuted 
at the risk of this twofold peril: First. 


Every time we remove a rascal we lend | 


plausibility to Democratie calumny. 
Second. Every time we punish one we 
make a Democrat. Fora few years that 
party has been recruited, not only by 
those knaves we have dismissed from 
Office, but by a still larger number who 
have been unable to get office. It is not 
impossible that by this process they may 
in time recover a majority. Good men 
ean not, without uneasiness, contem- 
plate the possibility of the country once 
more falling into the control of that 
party, when, in addition to the devils 
which always paralyzed it for any noble 
effort, it shall have been re-enforeed by 
all the unclean spirits expelled from the 
Republican party. 
INTERNAL REFORM. 

The success which has attended the 
effort of this Administration to effect 
internal reform is forcibly indicated, but 
only partially measured, by these facts: 

First. In thirteen years it has not once 
been forced to resort to loans except by 
the exigencies of war. Our rivals in 


popular favor, as has been seen, repeat- 


edly resorted to loans in time of peace. 
Second. In six years taxes have been 
remitted at various times amounting to 


more than three hundred millions an- | 


nually. 
Third. The principal of the public 


debt hus been reduced in the same time | 





‘five million dollars. 

| Fourth. The Treasury note has been 
‘appreciated from 762.10 per cent., its 
gold value in March, 1869, to 89 2-10 per 
‘eent., its gold value in March last. 

Fifth. In spite of the financial disas- 
ters which overtook the country in Sep- 
‘tember, 1873, the public debt was dimin- 
ished nearly five millions during the 
fiseal year just ended. 

Sixth. The cost of the Government, 
excluding expenditures for improve- 
‘ments and disbursements made ‘neces- 
sary to meet obligations imposed on us 
by the rebellion, was less per capita dur- 
ing the last fiscal year than during the 
year ending June 30, 1860. 

Bad men. doubtless, are still left in 
the Republican party, as bad men are 
in the Democratic party. So good men 
are in both parties. The difference is 
this: In spite of the bad men in the 
former, it has in thirteen years raised 
the country higher in true national 
greatness than any country was ever 
raised before in the same length of time; 
while, because of bad men in the other 
party, the country constantly declined in 
character and dignity whine it had con- 
trol. A party better than either, loftier 
in its aspirations, wiser in its methods, 
bolder in its endeavors, is unquestion- 
ably desirable. Such a party might be 
attained.if the wise, the upright, and the 
patriotic in the Democratic ranks would 
‘unite themselves with the like in the 
Republican organization. But it is im- 
possible to frame such a party by re-en- 
forcing the effete Democracy, which has 
not achieved a single noble end, nor set 
before the country a single noble aim in 
forty years, with all the reckless adven- 
turers and hungry place-hunters who in 
former years flocked to the Republican 
party, not to aid its enterprises, but to 
batten on its strength. 

ELECT REPUBLICANS. 

You are about to select Kepresenta- 
_ tives toa new Congress. We earnestly 
entreat you tosend the truest and ablest 

tepublican you have. But we entreat 
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you to send Republicans and not Demo- 
crats. You will send one or the other. 
No matter what the individual may call 
himself, or what disguise he may wear, 
he will be a Republican or a Democrat. 
There is at present no room for any 
other style in our polities. If you do 
not mean to retrace the past you will 
select Republicans and not ‘Democrats. 
If you mean to go forward in the future, 
you will select Republicans and not 
Democrats. 
OUR MISSION NOT ENDED. 

It iS sometimes said the mission of 
the Republican party is accomplished. 
If by that no more is meant than that 
the party has discharged every trust 
heretolore Committed to it, we admit it. 
It has beenthought when one was found 
faithful over a few things that was ¢ 
good reason for trusting him with more 
things. Can you do better than be in- 
structed by such an example? Espe 
cially since you inust employ either the 
party which you say has fullilled every 
trust, or employ that only other party 
Which has betrayed every trust. 

The occasion fur political effort has 
nol passed. American progress is not 
ended. Other labors lie before you, 
lighter perhaps, but not light. 

Kirst. You have to see that what is 
done shall not be undone. Republican- 
isin offers you the best security against 
retrogression. 

Second. You have to see that the 
work of reform goes forward. Three 
great labors demand your present cCon- 
sideration. 

The fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution is not yet enforced by ‘tap- 
propriate legislation.’? Millions — of 
American citizens are denied even the 
common law rights of locomotion be- 
cause they are black. Ifsuch wrongs are 
to be redressed, the Republican party 
alone can do it. 

THE CURRENCY. 

The currency is in an abnormal condi- 
tion, and must be reformed. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the Republican party 
is not agreed how to effect that reform. 


‘ 





| Neither is the Democratic party. Neither 
| party, as such, yet sees clearly the right 
; way. But there are reasons for be- 
i lieving that the Republican party rather 
| than its rival can best treat this great 
; question of the finances : 

| 1. As the former has, hitherto, found 
ithe true way through graver difliculties, 
so we believe it is more apt to find the 
true way through this. 

2. You already have abundant assur- 
ance that when Republicans discover 
the true way they will pursue it. That 
assurance has not as yet been given by 
the other party. 

8. The Republican party in the future, 
as in the past, will see to it that the na- 
tional credit suffers no detriment and 
that the national honor is preserved. 

INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

Our internal commerce demands addi- 
tional and less expensive facilities. The 
volume of that commerce has grown in 
these lusty times to enormous propor- 
tions. 

Great as has been the increase of 
transportation facilities since the ad- 
vent of the Republican party, they have 
not kept pace with the demand for them. 
Not only do immense bulks seek move- 
ment, but they require to be moved over 
vast distances. Thesurplus products of 
those almost unlimited basins—that be- 
tween the Alleghany and Rocky Moun- 
tains and that between the latter range 
and the Sierra Nevadas—require to be 
dipped out into the ocean on either side. 
Productionis not only so vast in amount, 
but it is so unequally distributed ! 

Of the spring wheat grown in the 
United States, Wisconsin and Lowa raise 
nearly one-half. Of the winter wheat, 
Indiana and Ohio produce nearly one- 
third. Of the corn raised, Illinois alone 
grows one-sixth. Of the tobacco, Ken- 
tucky raises nearly one-half. Nine 
States raise nearly all the cotton con- 
sumed in this country, and much of that 
consumed in Europe. 

The cotton fabrics manufactured in 
the United States in 1870 were valued at 
one hundred and fifty-seven millions. 
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Of those fifty-nine millions were manu- 
factured in Massachusetts. Of course 
the distribution of these and the great 
variety of other commodities necessi- 
tates a vast amount of transportation. 
Eleven States occupying the Mississippi 
valley send to market annually a surplus 
of its cereal products equal to 800,000,000 
bushels. 

To cheapen the carriage of that single 
commodity bythe amount of only ten 
cents per bushel is a saving of thirty 
millions to the people. 

Various expedients have been sug- 
gested for lessening the cost of trans- 
portation. In some of the States it has 
been proposed to place railway fares and 
freights under the control of the State. 
The objections to that expedient are so 
serious that it should not be embraced, 
if a better one can be found. This coun- 
try is so new, so raw, aud so undevel- 
oped, the demands for capital are so 
many and so urgent, that any policy 
whick would tend to drive capital from 
us should be avoided if possible. The 
State is but the aggregate of the people 
in the State. 

The people are the purchasers of trans- 
portation. 

The railway companies have trans- 
portation to sell. 

The law also holds railroad companies 
to be common carriers, and so bound to 
carry for all when the price is paid. It 
is now a mooted question whether that 
price shall be named by the companies 
or by the people—the sellers or the pur- 
chasers of the article. Which of these 
two parties is legally authorized to fix 
that price is probably determined by the 
laws under which the several companies 
are organized; but which of them can in 
fact fix it isa different question. 

It is manifest that if the company be 


allowed to fix the price they may de- | 


mand tov much. Venders of all com- 
modities are very apt to want all they 
can get. On the contrary, if the people 
or their agents fix the price they may set 
it toolow. Purchasers are very apt to 
want commodities .as cheap as they can 


be had. It isnot probable that either 
party to the transaction would always 
hit upon theexact equivalent. Tie con- 
sequences of a mistake would probably 
be found most injurious, if made by the 
_people. If the company makes the mis- 
take, and charges too much, no one is 
obliged toemployit. The producer does 
his own earrying before the railway is 
built. He has the perfect right to do so 
after it is built. So, every company is 
compelled by the laws of trade, even if 
municipal law is silent, to carry products 
cheaper than the producer can carry 
them, or he will not have them to carry, 
The company must also carry them ata 
profit to the producer, else the product 
will cease. The farmers of Iowa will 
send no wheat to Chicago, unless the 
roads will transport it at prices which 
will yield a profit to the producer, 

The carrier must earn money for the 
producer as well as for himself. else he 
will soon have nothing to earry. It is 
as absurd for the railways to demand 
more for transportation than the pro- 
ducer can afford to pay as it was for the 
man in the fable to endeavor to get two 
golden eggs each day from his hen—the 
attempt to do so was death to the hen, 

Under favorable conditions, indeed, 
the carrier may demand and_ receive 
more than a fair share of the profits of 
production. Where such is the case, 
when the State finds the producer makes 
but ten per cent., while the carrier 
makes fifteen or twenty per cent., it is 
very easy and perfectly Jegitimate for it 
to say to the company: ‘*‘ The work you 
do can be done for less money ; we will 
pay you for your road what it will cost 
to build such another, or you may keep 
your road and we will build another.” 
So the people are not heipless against 
exorbitant charges, 

On the contrary, if the people set the 
price, and set it too low, the consequences 
may be graver. The company has no op- 

tion. It must accept the price named 
ornotrun. If the rates named will af- 
ford a slight return on the capital, ex- 
| isting companies may continue to run, 


‘ 
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but no more capital will encounter like 
risks. If the rates will yield no return, 
the road can not be run. Company and 
community, inthat case, arealike ruined. 
This expedient seems to be too hazardous 
to adopt, if a better can be found. 

Another expedient is to build a double 
track railway between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic over which any party 
may run trains, and all trains to run with 
the same rate of speed, This is worthy | 
of careful consideration. 

A third expedient, and the most im-' 
portant of all, is that proposed by the | 
Senate Committee on ‘* Transportation 
Routes tothe Seaboard.’’ That proposes 
to open or enlarge several . different 
water channels between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic. We invite your ear- 
nest and careful consideration of that’ 
proposal, It is asserted that by an ex- 
penditure of twenty millions per year 
for six or seven years new Channels may 
be opened which will lessen the cost of 
transporting the grain product of the 
Mississippi valley alone in the sum of) 
$42,000,000 annually. The figures are 
startling, but are far from improbable. 
The expenditure proposed seems large 
but compared with the resources of the | 
people it is trifling. The wealth of the 
nation is not less than thirty thousand | 
millions. He who has anestate of thirty | 
thousand dollars can not be distressed by | 
paying twenty dollarsa year for six years. | 
Besides, a nation which has spent three | 
thousand millions of treasure aud an| 
ocean of life for peace will not hesitate | 
to spend $120,000,000 for prosperity. 

The practicability of relief through 
governmental action is being ascertained 
by an able commission constituted by a 
recent act of Congress, 

But whatever may or may not be ex- 
pedient- to be done, this much seems cer- 
tain: Ifthe National Government is to 
do anything whatever to cheapen trans- | 
portation, only the Republican party can | 
be relied upon to do it. The Democratic | 
party has forsworn all such labors. | 
Long ago they determined the Constitu- | 


| 
tion would not permit the Government: 


to remove an obstruction from a harbor 
ovariver. It is vain to suppose they 
will find now authority to build canals 
or construct railways. But we are not 
left in doubt as to their present disposi- 


tions. Two votes given during the past 
session, one in the Senate on Mr. 
Windom’s amendmegt to the river 


and harbor bill, aud one in the House on 
Mr. MecCrary’s railway bill, will prove, be- 
yond all doubt, that the Democracts, like 
the Bourbons, have learned nothing good, 
even if they have forgot anything bad. 
Upon all these considerations, for all 
these reasons, we think you should send 
Republicans and not Democrats to the 
next Congress. If you cherish the deeds 
of the recent past, and would not see 
them undone; if you respect the pres- 
ent, and would not disgrace it; orif you 
have hope of the future, and would re- 
alize that hope, we urge you to send Re- 
publicans, and not Democrats to the 
next Congress. 


JOHN A. LoGaN, 
Z. CHANDL#R, 

A. H. CRaiGEN, 
KLUGENE HaLg, 
Gro. W. HENDEE, 
Henry L. 
J. M. PENDLE1 ON, 


H. H. STARKWKEATHER, 


LTHos. C. PLart, 


Makrcus L. WARD, 


SIMON CAMERON, 
WM. J. ALBERT, 


PIERC#, 


JoHN COBURN, 
N. P. CHIPMAN, 
H. E, HAvVENs, 
8. B. Conover, 
J. W. FLANAGAN, 
JAMES WILSON, 
G. W. Hazieron, 
>. UO, Hougu ron, 
J. RK. LOrLaND, 
H. B. “TRAIT, 

J. H. MircHecy, 
S. A. Cons, 


‘of beam, and 386 feet in depth. 


JouN F. Lewis, 
Cc. L. Coss, 


a. I, Borneman, 
Wm. M. STEWART, 

KiCHARD H. WuHITELEY, P.W. Hitrcucock, 

Gro. E. SPENCER, POWELL CLAYTON, 

Gro. C. MCKEE, S. B. CHAFFEE, 

J. K. WEST, RK. C. McCokMICK, 

H.S. Bunpy, ds. 1. ELKINS, 

J. M. ‘LHORNBURG, 
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Tire Cunard Steamship Company have 
recently added to their line the steamer 
Bothnia. She is 4,500 tons burden, 425 
feet in length, 42 feet 6 inches breath 
She has 
two jacketed cylinder engines of 600 
horse power, has four decks, is barque 
rigged, and has eight boilers heated by 
twenty-four furnaces, with stowage 


capacity for 1,200 tons of coal. She can 
‘accommodate 3800 first-class and 600 


third-class passeugers. The Cunard 
cginpany now own a navy greater than 
mostof the maritime nations of the world. 
‘Lhe present fleet consists of 49 steam- 
ships with a total tonnage of 90,0U0 tons 
and nearly 15,000 horse power, exceeding 
the fleet of the entire German Empire. 








THE NEW POSTAL LAW. 
The post office bill passed by the last 


session of Congress makes the following | 


changes in the postal laws : 
Newspaper and Periodical Postage.— 


On and after January 1, 1875, newspa- | 


pers and periodicals mailed from the 
oflice of publication to be paid in ad- 
vance by weight at the following rates: 
Issued weekly or oftener, 2 cents a 
pound and fraction thereof; less fre- 
quently 3 cents. 
and paid by attaching aspecial adhesive 


stamp, prepared for the purpose, to the | 


package, or as the Postmaster General 
may direct. One copy of each newspa- 


per to actual subscribers to go free in the | 
county where they are printed in whole | 


or in part, 

Other Mailable Matter.—The new law 
makes a uniformity in all matter other 
than letters, newspapers, and periodicals, 
limits the packages to four pounds, at 
one cent for each two ounces, 


Salaries of Posimasters.—The new law | 


fixes the salaries of first, second, and 


third-class offices on a new basis, accord- | 


ing to the receipts of the same. Post- 
masters of the fourth-class to be paid 
by a commission on the receipts and 
the full receipts from post oflice box 
rents. 

THE NEW PENSION LAWS. 

The following changes in the pension 
laws were made during the last session 
of Congress: 

Yotal Disability—Increase of Pension. 


—Al]] persons who while in the military | 


or naval service who were so permanently 


and totally disabled as to require the) 


regular presence, aid, and attendance of 
another person, to have their pensions 
increased from $80 25 to $50 per month, 
commencing June 4, 1874, 

Partial Disability—Increase of Pension. 


—Persons who are now entitled to pen-| 


sions under existing laws, and who have 


To be weighed in bulk | 
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, lost either an arm at or above the elbow. 
‘ora leg at or above the knee, shall be 
rated in the second elass, and shall re- 
ceive twenty-four dollars per month, 
‘commencing June 4, 1874. 
In order to obtain the benefit of this 
/act pensioners have only to return their 
| certificates, accompanied by a letter giv- 
‘ing their post-oflice address, no formal 
‘application being required. No medical 
‘examination will be ordered, excepting 
in cases where the evidence on file fails 
'to show the point of amputation. 
| Pensions Granted Under Special Acts. 
—Persons entitled to pensions under 
special acts fixing the rate of such pen- 
sions, and new receiving or entitled to 
receive a less pension than that allowed 
by the general pension laws under like 
circumstances, are, in lieu of their pres- 
ent rate of pension, hereby declared to 
be entitled to the benetits and subject to 
the limitations of the general pension 
laws. 
| Pensioners who were on the roll by 


‘special act, the act fixing the rate of 
their pension, were debarred from in- 
,crease under the general pension laws, 
The above act places this class of pen- 
sioners on the sawe footing as other 
pensioners, so far as rating is concerned, 
‘but does not grant arrears, the increase 
|dating from June 6, 1874. The return 
of the pension certiticate to the Pension 
Bureau, accompanied by a letter giving 
post-oflice address, is all that is neces- 
‘sary. 
BOUNTY CLAIMS, 

By Congressional act the time for fil- 
ing additional bounty claims has been 
‘extended to January 30, 1875. 

NEW, MONEY-ORDER OFFICES, 

Nearly 400 additional money-order ofli- 
ces have been established, distributed 
over the several States, in places where 
/increasing business required this con- 
‘venience. 
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